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The subject I have chosen for a 
‘brief discussion -may be _ entitled, 
“The Science, Art and End of Teach- 
ing.” 

As papers on this subject are not 
always interesting or profitable, be- 
cause not always understood, and not 
understood because the language em- 
ployed does not necessarily describe 
any well-known ideas and thoughts, I 
will take pains to illustrate and de- 
fine the more important terms I shall 
use, and at the time I use them. 

By consciousness and by observa- 
tion, we know that the first activity 
the child’s mind exerts depends upon 
the presence to the mind of external 
objects. That upon which anything 
depends is called a principle of that 
thing. One of the principles of early 
mental activity is the presence to the 
mind of external objects of thought. 

These objects are first observed as 
individuals, and their qualities are 
known as simple facts. The reasons 
or causes for the facts are not objects 
of inquiry, nor does the young mind 
xert its power in considering the 
plan in accordance with which the 





*Read before the New Jersey State Teachers’ Associ- 
tion, 1875. 


THE SCIENCE, ART AND END OF TEACHING. 


PART I. 


PROF. J. W. 


DICKINSON.* 


facts are made to exist, nor the end to 
be accomplished by their existence. 
The mind first furnishes itself with a 
knowledge of facts that relate to indi- 
vidual objects. Such knowledge is 
acquired when the objects of it are 
present, but the mind, by its repre- 
sentative powers, memory and imagi- 
nation, can turn itself away from 
things in its presence, and reproduce 
this knowledge and reflect upon it, 
until it discovers that many individ- 
uals it has observed have common 
qualities, and are constructed in ac- 
cordance with a common plan. 

The powers whose office it is to 
discover common qualities and to 
make divisions of objects in accord- 
ance with them, are the powers by 
which the mind _ generalizes and 
reasons. That which may be affirmed 
of individual objects only is called 
particular truth. Through the pow- 
ers of observation, by whose activity 
individual objects are examined, the 
mind comes into possession of particu- 
lar truths. 

That which may be affirmed of 
divisions or classes of objects is 
general truth. Through the powers 
of reflection, by whose activity objects 
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are considered in classes, the mind 
comes into possession of general 
truths. The relation that particular 
holds to general truths is, that the 
former occasion the latter. The men- 
tal activity which produces general 
truths depends on the previous activ- 
ity by which particular truth has been 
produced. From this arises another, 
and, to the teacher, most important 
principle of mental activity—namely, 
that upon the existence of particular 
truth acquired by observation, depends 
the existence of general truth acquired 
by reflection. 

The resemblance of qualities, on ac- 
count of which material objects and 
mental acts may be divided into class- 
es, is not found in the qualities them- 
selves. 

There are no two things in them- 
selves alike. The back-bone and 
spinal cord of one animal are not like 
the back-bone and spinal cord of any 
other animai. 

Their size, and form, and color, and 
even the elements that enter into their 
structure, may all differ from. one 
another. 

If we confine our attention to the 
two material things, there will not be 
found a single point of resemblance, 
and yet we say the two are alike. On 
account of the resemblance that ap- 
pears to us, we collect all objects hav- 
ing a spinal column or a spinal cord 
into one great division, and affirm a 
general truth of it by calling it verte- 
brate. 

The resemblance of things that ren- 
ders it possible to arrange them in 
classes, is found in their plans of 


structure. 
The resemblance of mental acts, on 


account of which they may be classi- 
fied into thoughts, emotions and vo- 
litions, is not found in the acts them- 
selves, but in the modes or plans of 
activity by which these acts are pro- 
duced. 

A knowledge of plans of structure 
of things, and of modes of activity of 
the mind is scientific knowledge. 

Plans of the structure of things 
found by referring them to. their 
classes, or modes of activity found by 
classifying mental acts, constitute our 
science: The plan of the structure of 
things is the science of things. 

The plan in accordance with which 
our modes of mental activity exist, is 
the science of mind. 

As plans of structure and modes of 
mental activity are inseparable from 
mind, all science calls our attention 
to some mind, and each individual 
science may be considered to be some 
plan of acting which we know of by 
observing the peculiar products of 
the plan—viz.: a class of things, or a 
class of mental acts. 

A knowledge of what really consti- 
tutes a science, and of what scientific 
knowledge really is, must exist of 
necessity in the mind of every teacher 
before he can form any philosophical 
plan for his work, or take a single in- 
telligent step in the application of any 


plan. 
A knowledge of what the science of 


teaching is, présupposes a knowledge ~ 


of what science itself is. 

What science is, has been illustrated 
and defined, so that now, after show- 
ing what teaching is, we are prepared 
to know what is the science of teach- 
ing; and from a_ knowledge of the 
science, we may derive a knowl- 














edge of the art that has its foundation 
in it. What is Teaching? 

A book, or anything external to the 
mind, is an odject of thought. 

Arithmetic, or anything that can 
exist only in the mind, is a sudject of 
thought. 

To present object or subject of 
thought to the mind, is to make them 
hold such a relation to the mind as to 
excite it to think of them. By think- 
ing of objects and subjects, the mind 
acquires knowledge and mental dis- 
cipline. 

The mind itself is always the cause 
of its own activity; objects and sub- 
jects are simply the occasions of ac- 
tivity. 

Presenting occasions for mental ac- 
tivity and knowledge is teaching. A 
plan of presenting them so as to oc- 
casion activity, in accordance with the 
principles of acting which we have 
illustrated, will constitute the science 
of teaching. 

The plan is derived from the prin- 
ciples that control our mental activity, 
and there is no other source from 
which a plan can be derived. The 
scientific teacher will form a plan, that 
applied, will (1st) lead the mind of 
his young pupil to the activity by 
which particular truth will be 
obtained; (2d) when the powers are 
ready for it, to that activity by 
which plans of structure may be dis- 
covered. , 

If one teaches in accordance with 
the science, he practices the art of 
teaching. 

Success in the application of an art, 
depends upon fidelity to the princi- 

ples upon which the art is founded, 
and fidelity to the principles of teach- 
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ing, requires a constant attention to 
the laws of mental activity, and to the 
relations a knowledge of facts pertain- 
ing to individual things, holds to a 
knowledge of classes. 

We are now prepared to understand 
more fully these laws and these rela- 
tions. 

The mind at first observes objects, 
one by one, as they are presented to 
it for simple facts concerning these 
objects, until many have been ob- 
served during, perhaps, some years of 
time. Then there comes a time when 
the mind is inclined to turn itself back 
upon the knowledge it has gained, 
and it discovers that the objects it has 
observed have common qualities—or, 
rather, they have common plans of 
structure. : 

A knowledge of the qualities of in- 
dividual objects, or a knowledge of 
facts, prepares the mind for a knowl- 
edge of plans'of structure, or for sci- 
entific knowledge. A knowledge of 
facts occasions in the mind scientific 
knowledge and this is the relation the 
two hold to each other—the one oc- 
casions the other. 

From what has been: said, it may 
also be known what is the difference 
between elementary and _ scientific 
knowledge. The one has for its ob- 
ject the qualities of individual things, 
or the characteristics of individual 
acts; the other has for its object plans 
in accordance with which qualities 
and characteristics exist. 

The one refers us to what has been 
created, the other to the creator him 
self. 

The mental activity which produces 
scientific knowledge depends on the 
activity by which elementary. knowl- 
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edge is produced; and a law of the 
mind forbids that the former should 
exist in a mind that has not, by a per- 
sonal experience, been conscious of 
the latter. From the relation of de- 
pendence that the activity of the pow- 
ers which classify holds to the activity 
of the powers which observe, arises 
that principle of intellectual activity 
which we have already described in 
connection with a description of par- 
ticular and general truth. 

As the mind becomes conscious that 
the structure of things suggests a plan 
in accordance with which the struct- 


ure was made, and that its own modes © 


of acting are all determined by fixed 
laws, it is led to inquire for the end 
intended to be secured. What is it 
for, that there is so much order in the 
constitution of inanimate things, and 
that all forms of life, and even man 
himself, are all moving on under the 
mysterious guidance of a power not 
their own, and in accordance with a 
plan. 

The inquiry for ends is the last in- 
quiry the mind makes as it studies the 
phenomena about it, and within-it. 

Thus we find that the principles of 
mental activity are: rst. The presence 
to the mind of objects of thought, to 
serve as occasions for that activity 
which produces a knowledge of facts 
or of particular truths. 2d. The pos- 
session by the mind of particular 
truths as occasions for the activity 
that produces general truth, or a 
knowledge of classes, or the possession 
of elementary knowledge for the sci- 
entific knowledge that depends upon 
it. 3d. A knowledge of the phenom- 
ena of material things and of the 
mind, accompanied with a knowledge 








OF EDUCATION. 






of the plans of their existence, as oc- 
casions for a knowledge of the end 
for which they exist. 

Teaching has for its object the ex- 
citing of the mental activity which the 


_ mind is able to exert, and in the order 


corresponding to our mental develop- 
ment. In this way the mind is led to 
acquire the knowledge it is necessary 
for it to know. 

Let it be admitted that mental 
training is the end to be secured by 
teaching ; that knowledge is the result 
and the means of activity, but that 
both are subordinate to mental cul- 
ture; and we are now prepared to ex- 
plain or to show what is the art of 
teaching. We have found that to 
teach is to bring into the presence of 
the mind objects and . subjects of 
thought, for the mental activity ex- 
cited by them, and for knowledge. 

What to present, and the manner of 
presenting, are to be determined from 
a knowledge of the laws of mental 
action and the condition of knowl- 
edge. 

If the teacher is to teach the first 
lesson to be given to a pupil in the 
primary school, his first act is to bring 
into the presence of his young pupil 
some common external object of 
thought. 

Let it be that object which is named 
and described in the reading-book 
from which the pupil is to read. 

This we have found to be necessary, 
that right occasions may be offered 
for the ideas and thoughts the child 
must have that he may understand his 
reading lesson. If possible, the teacher 
must accept no substitute for the 
actual presence of the real object to 
be described. Words, as first occasions 
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for ideas, are useless things, and even 
visible, tangible illustrations are 
always inadequate. 

Let the teacher spare neither labor 
nor expense to obtain those objects 
he desires to teach. 

In the primary school, the teacher 
is to call into exercise the powers of 
observation. This is done by teach- 
ing objects, and the qualities of objects, 
and the language by which the mind 
is led to attach appropriate signs to 
its ideas and thoughts. 

In this school the mind of the young 
pupil should betrained to observe, and 
so trained that it will acquire not only 
facility but a love for observing—re- 
sults that are now almost nowhere to 
be found in our primary schools. 

A preparation for primary teaching 
requires.a thorough knowledge of the 
observing powers of the human mind, 
and a knowledge of the means by 
which their activity may be excited. 
The teacher should also know the re- 
lations that elementary knowledge 
holds to scientific knowledge, so that 
he may not spend a moment of time 
in teaching those facts that will fur- 
nish the mind with no useful exercise 
in learning, or which hold no_ neces- 
sary relation to other facts the pupil 
will need to know. The primary 
teacher should have such a_philo- 
sophical plan for every teaching act he 
performs, that he will conscientiously 
exclude from his school exercises all 
frivolous and useless formalities, and 
on no account. take time in teaching 
what it is of no consequence to know. 

In the school next higher in grade 
to the primary, the pupils, in addition 
to a continuation of their primary 
work, will be employed in observing 


the qualities of objects by which they 
are in the future to be arranged in 
classes. 

A knowledge of the qualities of 
“ objects,” implies a knowledge of the 
qualities themselves. 

The language lessons. of the pri- 
mary pupil call him to a miscella- 
neous study of objects and their quali- 
ties, but in addition to all this, there 
should be in the primary school a sys- 
tematic training of the powers by 
whose activity an orderly knowledge 
of qualities will be gained. 

The order of teaching for this end 
and the mode of it, will both be sug 
gested by a knowledge of that activity 
which is exercised in studying quali- 
ties. 

The primary teacher should so un- 
derstand the philosophy of his art, 
that there will be included in his pri- 
mary work such teaching as will lay 
the foundation for all the mental 
activity and for all the learning his 
pupil will, in his future course, need to 
exert or to acquire. The elementary 
teacher should be able to look through 
all the grades of learning to be acquired 
in the schools above his own, and 
should bear in mind that the men- 
tal strength and the knowledge his 
pupil is led to acquire in the ele- 
mentary school, should be such as 
will best prepare him for the higher 
activity, and the more important 
acquisitions that are to be exerted and 
acquired in the schools above. 

From this it may be seen what must 
be the nature and extent of both the 
natural and the acquired power of one 
who is a successful primary school 
teacher. In’ Germany, I have seen 
distinguished graduates from the Uni- 
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versity, from the Normal School, and 
from a two years’ course in experi- 
mental teaching, under the super- 
vision of a master, engaged in the 
humble work, as we estimate it, of 
leading along the unfolding powers of 
the youngest pupils that attend the 
schools. In this country we commit 
such work into the hands of inexperi- 
enced girls, and reserve the strenith» 
and the learning, and the experience, 
and the high salaries for the upper 
schools, in which the teacher has 
almost nothing to do. As the emo- 
tions of young children are for the 
most part sympathetic, and as their 
choices are influenced by their incli- 
nations to imitate others,the plan of 
the primary teacher should include 
not only all that which is necessary to 
excite to their first activity the 
acquisitive powers of the child, but 
should also include all those con- 
ditions of his own mind which will 
lead his pupil to love what is good, 
and to yield a willing obedience to 
authority. If the pupil has been 
rightly trained in his first school, he 
will enter the intermediate ‘school 
with considerable power of self-con- 
trol and of observation, and with quite 
an extensive knowledge of the quali- 
ties of objects and a language by which 
he can express accurately his ideas 
and thoughts, and by which a com- 
munication will be established be- 
tween himself and-his teacher that 
will render it possible for him to be 
led to still higher acquisitions by the 
new labor he will be called to perform. 
The work of the intermediate school 
will be a continuation of the work 


already begun. 
The same principle of mental activ- 
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- ity is to be regarded, and elementary 


knowledge is still its object; but the 
facts are of a different kind and the 
activity has a different mode. Quali- 
ties will no longer be observed as 
mere qualities, but they will be known 
as qualities of objects, and the objects 
themselves will be the primary object 
of thought. 

The mind will not now consider 
color simply as color, nor form as 
form, but the color and form of “ ob- 
jects’ will be perceived, and objects 
will be compared by a comparison of 
their qualities, and an elementary 
classification will begin to be made. 
The knowledge now obtained will 
form the foundation for all the scien- 
tific knowledge the pupil can ever 
have. 

What is the plan the teacher must 
form for his teaching in the intermedi- 
ate school ? 

For his knowledge from which to 
derive a plan, he must first inquire for 
the kind of activity his intermediate 
pupil isable to perform. Secondly, he 
must look forward to that activity 
which is to be exerted in the school 
in which the pupil should study all 
subjects as sciences. 

We have already shown that the ac- 
tivity the pupil will be able to perform, 
is that by which particular truths re- 
lating to objects and to language will 
be obtained. 

Therefore, continue to teach objects 
for facts, and the relation of objects 
and language all for facts; but that 
part of the plan of teaching which re- 
fers to what of objects must be taught, 
and the order of the topics, is to be 
learned from what will be demanded 
in the student’s scientific course, 
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‘What will be demanded ? 

Take for example, botany—that 
knowledge which has for its object 
the plan of structure of plants. In 
the scientific school, the first thing to 
be done by the teacher of botany is to 
refer his pupil to those qualities of ob- 
jects observed in the intermediate 
school—a knowledge of which enabled 
him to distinguish an individual plant 
from an individual mineral or an in- 
dividual animal. 

The mark or quality, in this case, 
was life, without sensation or the 
power of voluntary motion. Many 
individuals were examined, and now 
as the mind turns itself back upon its 
former acquired khowledge, there will 
be occasioned in it this new knowl- 
edge, that all objects of the kind now 
referred to, have this common quality 
—that is, as we have already explained, 
they have a common plan of struc- 
ture. 

Now, all objects constructed after 
this plan, are combined into one great 
division of things, by thinking a com- 
mon quality of them. By this act of 
the mind a most general division of 
one kind of natural objects has been 
made, and the science of botany is 
begun. ' 

The occasion for this scientific 
knowledge, or the elementary know- 
ledge that occasioned it, was obtained 
in the intermediate school by object- 
ive teaching. 

The plan for this teaching now ap- 
pears, and is simple enough, and I may 
say as invaluable as it is simple; for it 
removes all obscurity from that part 
of the teacher’s work which appears 
to be little understood. 

1st. What shall be taught in the in- 


termediate school preparatory to the 
study of botany? Teach the qualities 
that are to be used in classifying 
plants. 

2d. What shall be the order of 
teaching? Teach the qualities in that 
order which will be observed in using 
them for the classification. 

The more general the classification, 
the simpler the knowledge that one 
must have to understand it; therefore, 
always in the scientific school make 
the more general divisions first, and 
so down in order from the kingdom to 
the species. In the elementary school, 
teach the qualities first, that are the 
marks for the kingdom, those that are 
for the branches next in order, and so 
on down to the marks by which genera 
are divided into species. If a teacher 
follows such a plan in his teaching, he 
will obey a law of the human mind, 
and observe the natural and necessary 
relation that elementary holds to scien- 
tific knowledge. 

The plan I have indicated for the 
elementary teaching of botany, is to 
be observed in teaching the elements 
of every science, and then elementary 
objective teaching will mean some- 
thing, and commend itself to the judg- 
ment of every philosophic mind; for 
it will be seen to call into exercise in 
a right manner the powers of the 
child’s mind, and to furnish it with 
that knowledge which it must have, 
before scientific knowledge is possible. 
The plan for a preparation for the 
natural sciences is a plan for all 
science. For chemistry, produce by 
experiment in the right order, and in 
the presence of the pupil such chemi- 
cal changes in matter as excite a 
knowledge of such facts as in the fu- 
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ture will occasion a knowledge of the 
science of chemistry. 

For the history of the earth and of 
man teach, as facts, the changes that 
have built up the structure of the one 
and made human society what it is for 
the other. What is to be taught, and 
the order of teaching, are to be deter- 
mined by the plan followed in teach- 
ing the science. 

For astronomy, the elementary pu- 
pil should observe the phenomena of 
the heavens long before he enters 
upon the study of the science. He 
should observe thoroughly, physical 
changes which do not affect the 
identity of bodies, before he attempts 
the study of physics. 

For mathematics, he should learn 
by an experience derived through his 
own senses of form, size and weight. 
For grammar, he should have a long 
previous practice in constructing 
propositions which name and de- 
scribe the ideas and thoughts he him- 
self has invented and formed. For 
rhetoric, he should become skilled in 
constructing figurative language, and 
in the use of all the qualities of style. 
For logic, he should be trained to 
think so that his thoughts will follow 
one another in accordance with the 
laws of their dependence. For psy- 
chology, he should have occasions 
presented, in a systematic manner, for’ 
all the mental phenomena his mind is 
able to produce. 

In this way the teacher prepares his 
pupil for scientific study, so that when 
he has accumulated, in an orderly 
manner, his facts, and the reflective 
powers are calling for an opportu- 
nity to derive from them general ab- 
stract knowledge, he may turn aside 


from individual objects of thought, 
and collecting all that hold the rela- 
tion of resemblance into great di- 
visions, he may learn that new and 
higher knowledge which pertains to 
plans of structure. 

The order to be followed in teach- 
ing the sciences themselves will be 
determined by the relation one kind 
of knowledge holds to another. 

Arithmetic should precede algebra 
and geometry, and the three should 
come before physics and astronomy ; 
chemistry before the sciences of min- 
eralogy, botany and zoology. After 
these the mind is ready for geography 
and history. 

Grammar prepares the way for 
rhetoric, English literature and com- 
position writing conducted in accord- 
ance with a method. Logic and 
psychology should accompany the 
scientific study of language. Civil 
polity and ethics will complete the 
course that began by teaching the 
qualities of.things as facts and ended 
by teaching the plan.of the Creator in 
the construction of these qualities. 

Thus the teacher, with one eye on 
the powers of the mind, as they un- 
fold themselves for their different ac- 
tivities, and the other on the relation 
one kind of knowledge holds to 
another, will discern the principles 
with which he can construct a plan 
for scientific teaching. : 

In the primary school, he is to call 
into a right activity the acquisitive 
powers of the child by presenting to 
him simple objects and their qualities 
for observation, and he is to teach 
him the language by which his ele- 
mentary knowledge may be described. 
Language includes all forms of ex- 








la- 








pression the mind will need to use 
as the means of expressing its ideas, 
thoughts and emotions; namely, words, 
musical sounds and linear drawing. 
In the intermediate school, he will 
continue the activity of the observing 
power by continuing the primary 
course of study. Beyond this he will 
awaken to more especial activity the 


representative powers, memory and 


imagination, by leading the pupil to 
reproduce the knowledge already 
acquired. He will apply this knowl- 
edge by teaching the qualities and 
characteristics natural objects and 
states of mind possess, on account of 
which in the future they may be ar- 
ranged in classes. In the scientific 
school, he will awaken the powers of 
generalization and reasoning by lead- 
ing his pupil to classify all the facts 
he has learned. 

As the teacher applies his science, 
the burden of his labor will be to find 
objects of the right kind, and appar- 
atus rightly constructed, to serve as 
occasions for the ideas and thoughts 
he would excite. 

Words are the signs of ideas, but 
they can never become sigus. even 
until the ideas are already possessed. 
Words are never the original sources 
of our ideas. A fixed and universal 
law of the human mind has made it, 
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that the objects of our ideas must be 
present or the ideas will not. appear. 

The reform our methods of teaching 
now need so much, is that ®ne by 
which the teacher, putting aside his 
text books, except for reference, will, 
bring the objects of his teaching 
actually into the presence of the 
pupil, and then, by oral teaching, 
make him conscious of the ideas he 
would have him know. 

If the teacher will do this in accord- 
ance with the plan I have tried to un- 
fold, he will accomplish three things— 
(1st) he will excite in the mind ot his 
pupil a knowledge of what the pupil 
desires to learn; (2d) he will teach him 


_a method of study—a result more val- 


uable than all the knowledge ever ac- 
quired during the most extended 
course of studies pursued in any of 
our schools; and (3d. what is of more 
value than all else besid), the pupil 
will acquire a discipline of mind that 
will enable him to control himself in 
whatever he shall in the future under- 
take to do orto be. A knowledge of 
the science of teaching must be ob- 
tained, that atrue art mayexist. The 
art of teaching cannot be intelligently 
practiced by one who does not well 
understand the great end that ail 
teaching should propose to itself to 


secure. P 
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MATTER, SCOPE, AND AIM.* 


DANIEL J. PRATT, PH. D. 


Formal examinations, of some kind, 
are usually regarded as a substantive 
and necessary part of the exercises, in 
every institution of learning, from 
the primary school to the university. 

These examinations are sometimes 
such in name only, and not unfre- 
quently are rather exhibitions than 
examinations. An exhibition is a 
popular form of school exercise, but 
a genuine examination interests com- 
paratively few spectators, and for 
most purposes may be more advantag- 
eously conducted in private than in 
public. Inan exhibition, the scholars 


perform parts previously assigned and 


learned, like actors in an artificial 
drama; but in a real examination, 
they appear as original characters, 
and are left to work out such results 
as they may be able to produce off- 
hand, in reliance upon their own re- 
sources. 

It is claimed by some, that scholars 
who are found to excel in rhetorical 
and oratorical exhibitions are, as a 
rule, also superior in the other depart- 
meats of school work. If this be true, 
an exhibition may, with reason, be 
regarded as an equivalent or substi- 
tute for an examination, so far as 
the determination of general and 
relative attainments are concern- 
ed. If, on the contrary, these 
rhetorical and oratorical accomplish- 
ments are not a true and reliable 
index of scholarship, it is not sound 





*Read before the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 1875. 


educational policy to supersede exami- 
nations by mere exhibitions. The 
public may be satisfied and scholars 
and patrons may be flattered, but it 
will be at the risk of lowering the 
standard of instruction and scholar- 
ship. 

The word “ examination,” being de- 
rived from a primative, signifying the 
beam or index of a balance, as used in 
weighing, involves the idea of “test- 
ing. The word “test,” as used in the 
title of this paper to describe “ ex- 
aminations,” is, therefore, superfluous, 
except for the single purpose of dis- 
tinguishing real from counterfeit ex- 
aminations, and from mere exhibi- 
tions. 

Examinations presupposes (a) pre- 
paration, (4) by students, (c) general- 
ly under the direction of teachers. 
Examinations likewise imply (1) stu- 
dents, in the character of candidates 
or examinees ; (2) examiners, who may 
be’ either the teachers acting in this 
additional character, or third parties 
not otherwise related to either teach- 
ers or scholars. Examinations further 
anticipate (1) success, or the alterna- 
tive of failure; (2) some premium or 
token of reward for standard, or high, 
or superlative merit, as the case may 
be; and the negative penalty of no 
reward in case of failure, or the posi- 
tive one of being restrained from pro- 
motion, of being degraded in class 
rank, of being excluded from the in- 
stitution, or otherwise. 

We are to consider test examina- 
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tions under the three-fold outline of 
“matter, scope and aim;” though we 
cannot promise to adhere rigidly to 
these heads in their separate order, 
Moreover, we cannot undertake a full 
exposition of these aspects of the gen- 
eral subject, but must content and ex- 
cuse ourselves with some observations 
suggested by our own experience, as, 
by turns, a student, teacher and ex- 
aminer. 

Nominal examinations are some- 
times so conducted as to show only 
what the teacher or examiner, rather 
than the scholar, knows about the 
subject in hand. This fact justifies 
the otherwise superfluous truism that 
it is the stholar, primarily at least, 
who is on trial in a test examination. 
We have, however, not unfrequently 
heard teachers propose examination 
questions and forthwith answer them, 
in case the scholars do not at once 
answer for themselves, scarcely giving 
them an opportunity to do so, even if 
they could. Then, again, oral answers 
by the scholars would be accepted, 
when if the same words were reduced 
to writing they would convey, at best, 
but the shadow of a thought, and 
more generally prove to be simply 
nonsense. 

Examiners and occasional question- 
ers at public examinations are, of 
course, free from that nervous appre- 
hension which so often prompts teach- 
ers thus to help scholars over all the 
hard places of the examination; yet 
there are other equally vicious 
methods to which they are specially 
liable. Among these may be men- 


tioned an easy, slipshod indifference 
to the real matter and importance of 
examinations, which seem to have, in 


their estimation, but little significance, 
but which really mean nothing at all 
if they do not mean business. 

As a counterpart to this indiffer- 
ence, we sometimes observe a dispo- 
sition on the part of examiners to dis- 
play their own knowledge, thereby 
diverting the attention and the ex- 
amination itself from the main issue. 
By this means, worthy scholars lose 
their golden opportunity, while indif- 
ferent ones go unweighed by the scales 
of the examination. A school afflict- 
ed with such examinations is like a 
mercantile business in which the em- 
ployes are not held to a strict ac- 
countability,andin which the accounts 
are not regularly and accurately post- 
ed and balanced. 

As for the “matter,” therefore, of 
test examinations, it may be said that 
they are an earnest, business matter, 
in which the scholars themselves are 
the principal factors. Such examina- 
tions are not occasions for pleasure, 
except of that high quality which is 
the fruit of well-earned success; nor 
yet for holiday display, unless it be of 
scholarly exploits and of trophies won 
in a patient and resolute siege for the 
capture of some citadel of science. 

The term “ matter,” as associated in 
our theme with “test examinations,” 
has primary reference, no doubt, to 
the subjects of study upon which such 
examinations are properly to be con- 
ducted. On this point, it may be 
said that whatever is worthy to be 
taught and studied is also worthy of 
being taught and studied well; but 
whether or not any branch is well 
taught and studied, and, if so, how 
well, can hardly be known to either 
the public, the patron, the teacher or 
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the scholar, without some such ordeal 
and crisis as that of a test examina- 
tion. Silver may be genuine, but its 
lustre and purity fully appear only 
under the refiner’s fiery test. In like 
manner the temper and edge of the 
mental faculties, and the extent of 
resources at command, are seldom re- 
vealed except on occasions anticipated 
and prepared for as ordeals on whose 
issue much of interest and moment de- 
pends. The abilily requisite to suc- 
ceed without peradventure on some 
supreme occasion is not gained at one 
preliminary effort, however protracted 
and earnest, but by a long series of 
antecedent drills and tests.- Suc- 
cessive examinations on all the 
branchcs pursued, when properly 
conducted, furnish scholars with a 
progressive series of opportunities, 
probably the best that can be provided 
in an educational system. 

Inasmuch as scholars are presumed 
to have given special and recent at- 
tention to the subjects on which they 
are to be examined, it is not unreason- 
able to require of them results in ad- 
vance, in some respects, of those 
which even their superiors in age and 
general attainments might not be able 
to furnish, were they to take the schol- 
ar’splace. Test examination questions 
and exercises are sometimes criticised 
on the ground that adults of scholarly 
attainments, could not successfully un- 
dergo the tests imposed, and it is 
hence inferred that the ordeal is un- 
reasonably severe. Of course, a given 
set of questions may be dispropor- 
tioned to the candidates’ average 
capacity, but this is to be affirmed, 
if at all, on grounds other than the 
ability of their seniors to deal with 
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them in the manner and measure ex- 
pected of scholars specially trained 
for the occasion. 

Maturity of judgment, self-posses- 
sion, and other kinds.of acquired 
mental power, as well as the manual 
skill which age and _ experience 
measurably confer, are important aids 
in undergoing test examinations, and, 
in respect to these qualifications, the 
average man and woman will be in 
advance of the average boy and girl. 
On the other hand, the advantage 
which recent and well-directed study 
of a subject secures is in the scholar- 
candidate’s favor, as compared with 
older persons not engaged in teaching 
or scholastic pursuits. Students who 
have recently traversed the field of a 
given subject by going through a 
suitable text-book, under competent 
instructors, may justly be held respon- 
sible in a test examination to givea 
good account of the whole or of any 
specimen part of the same, even to the 
extent of producing an extended out- 
line, or of imparting the main subject 
matter for the information of a person 
of inferior knowledge of the subject. 

The examination should determine 
the extent of the scholar's familiarity 
with the text-book not only, but 
likewise his relative mastery of the 
subject, as the result of its being more 
or less thoroughly digested and as- 
similated into his own intellectual 
being. To accomplish this, it may be 
necessary to propose questions and 
exercises new in form, if not in sub- 
stance—such questions and topics, at 
least, as will compel the candidate to 
think, to reason and reconstruct his 
matter-of-fact knowledge, instead of 
relying on his memory to enable him 
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to give verbatim extracts from text- 
books or other authorities. 

Such mastery of subjects is, doubt- 
less, rare, especially in most element- 
ary schools and in higher ones of in- 
ferior quality. But while this may be 
true as a present fact, and while it 
could not, perhaps, be otherwise under 
existing conditions, it is not to be re- 
garded with complacency as either 
well enough or as necessary under a 
ripe educational system. Occasional 
instances, as to individual scholars 
and schools, indicate what is possible 
and what may become actual on a 
broad scale in this direction. We 
know no reason why, under the ideai 
system hereafter, perhaps, to be real- 
ized, the average scholar in arithmetic, 
for example, should not be able, on 
his review of addition, to give both 
orally and in writing a good state- 
ment of the whole subject and ample 
specimens duly performed, self-pro- 
posed as well as assigned.. And what 
may thus be reasonably expected one 
day in addition may be repeated the 
next in multiplication andthe day 
following in division, artd so at the 
end of the week on all the ground 
rules combined, and at the end of the 
term on the entire work, or such por- 
tions of the whole, taken ‘at random, 
as time may allow. 

The same may be said, with equal 
reason, ot geography, grammar, and 
any other subject of either elementary 
or advanced study. All this may im- 
ply that the scholar has some motive 
power of his own; either ambition, or 
love of the parent’s or teacher’s ap- 
proval, impelling him to resolute, pa- 
tient and persistent work; but if so, 
it likewise suggests, as one of the vet 


unrealized ends of our educational 
system, the proper wakening up of 
the youthful mind, and the causing it 
to be inspired with these noble aims. 
Such character is perhaps oftener 
inherited or homebred than imparted 
at school; but if so, it becomes 
obvious that the mother, the father 
and the home are among the most im- 
portant factors of the complete edu- 
cational system, and that these should, 
therefore, be utilized in the largest 
possible degree. Scholars of this type 
are not habitually running to their 
teachers or companions for help on 
their lessons, but resolutely set them- 
selves to the task of conquering all 
obstacles in their pathway, being quite 
too proud and ambitious to be beaten, 
unless in an obstinate contest, by 
anything within the compass of a text- 
book purposely adapted to their ca- 
pacity. We have known scholars to 
wrestle thus for weeks with stubborn 
examples, rather than accept a teach- 
er’s aid; and, what is more, they were 
sure in the end to succeed in the con- 
test." ¢ + 
These are the scholarsto whom test 
examinations are ever welcome, as 
their grand opportunity and prdmis- 
ing field of glory. They are almost 
sure of success, and even if they fail 
they are stimulated to new resolution 
and effort to win at the next opportu- 


nity. Like a prudent and resolute 


military leader, they are always ready 
for the alternative, not of absolute de- 
feat, but of deferred success, If 
Vicksburgh cannot be taken in one 
way, it can in another; and there is 
therefore nothing else to be done but 
to “ fight it out on this line.” 
Teachers as well as scholars need 
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this intrepidity in the matter of exam- 
inations. Some teachers virtually 
court and ensure the failure of their 
scholars perhaps by decrying the util- 
ity of examinations—at least such ex- 
aminations and such questions—when- 
ever, as is sometimes the case, the ex- 
aminations are imposed by outside 
authority. Under these circumstances, 
due preparation is not made, and the 
conscious lack of preparation begets 
apprehension, the chief and only hope 
being that by some accidental good 
fortune, a part at least of the scholars 
may succeed—whether deservedly or 
not being of little moment; but if they 
do not succeed, it is given out that the 
trial is not to be repeated. Such esti- 
mates and remarks on the part of 


teachers are sufficient to destroy the - 


interest of most scholars in the matter 
of examinations. 

The successful issue of test exam- 
inations depends largely upon 
thorough and well-directed reviews of 
the studies pursued. 

Judicjous reviews are to the real ac- 
quisition@#¥esknowledge what proper 
and elaborate finishing is to a master- 
piece. oy’mechanism or of fine art. 
Each or@inal part of a steam engine, 
for example, may be laboriously and 
well forged in the rough; but these 





7 ° . 
. several parts are not a working engine, 


and can. never be such until they are 
duly finished and so adjusted, each 
to all the others, that they become, 
though many members, as one body— 
a literal ¢ pluribus unum. Inthis com- 
plex unity, and in this only, apart from 
the vital motive power, lies the 
strength and efficiency of a steam en- 
gine. The knowledge gained from 
advance or pioneer study is merely 
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piece-meal and rudimentary, like that 
gained by engineers when prospecting 
in a new country, feeling their way, 
and unable to determine the relative 
importance of any locality, until the 
whole area has passed under observa- 
tion. When—and only when—this 
preliminary survey has been made, 
the strategist or the engineer is ready 
to begin a given enterprise co-exten- 
sive with the traversed area. In like 
manner, one’s scholarship—that is, his 
available knowledge and mastery of 
any subject as a wiole—really begins 
only when he takes up anew from the 
foundation, and carefully notes the re- 
lationship of each point to all the rest, 
as he could not do at an earlier stage, 
for want of the requisite preliminary 
information. Such and only such 
compounded and compacted know- 
ledge is really power; in the proper 
sense of the adage, “knowledge is 
power.” 

At the conclusion of this second 
stage of study, and the first of real 
scholarship, the model student must 
and will be able, as from a more ele- 
vated mental standpoint than he could 
possibly gain during the _ primary 
period, to take in the whole field of 
the subject, with all its intricacy of de- 
tail, at a single masterly glance. To 
such a scholar, the very title-page of 
the text-book—nay, even the mere 
name of the subject—is the grandly 
significant abbreviation of all the vol- 
ume contains; not as a ¢erra incognita 
or glen obscura, but as a broad and beau- 
tiful domain, withevery part of which 
he is delightfully familiar, and which 
he can claim as all his own by person- 
al conquest and actual possession. 

It is here in point to add, that text- 
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books ought to be constructed more 


generally and largely than they now 
are to meet this need in the matter of 


reviews, especially as to the contents 


and index. It is mainly to verify the 
fact and degree of this kind of famil- 
iarity with subjects of recent study 
that test examinations are or ought to 
be established. To this end, the tests 
proposed should deal with both broad 
generalities and narrower details. As 
West Point cadets are expected to be- 
come, by study and discipline, alike 
familiar with the duties of every posi- 
tion in military rank from the lowest 
to the highest, so each college and 
academy student not only, but each 
rural school boy may reasonably be re- 
quired to master the subjects pursued 
in their full details and grand com- 
binations. Some scholars in every 
grade of schools will do this almost 
without teachers, and even in spite of 
incompetent and unworthy teachers, 
so called; and there is, therefore, no 
good reason why scholars generally, 
who. have the rudiments of manhoud 
in them, should not accomplish as 
much, under the highly favorable cir- 
cumstances and influences of well-or- 
ganized institutions. 

Test examinations imply the adop- 
tion and enforcement of a fixed stand- 
ard, as the minimum at which candi- 
dates may bé allowed. This standard 
may be arbitrarily fixed at any per- 
centage of the scale of absolute merit, 
as determined either by abstract con- 
siderations, or with some reference, 
also, to the average ability and prob- 
able success of the _ candidates. 
When regard is had to these, the 
standard should not be so high as to 
habitually exclude all who have en- 
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joyed fair opportunities and are 
measurably worthy, nor yet so low as 
to allow all to pass as a matter of 
course ; since, in the one case, most of 
the candidates would probably become 
hopelessly discouraged and demoral- 
ized, and, in the other, the examina- 
tion would utterly fail’as a stimulus 
and would prove to be, in fact, no test 
at all. From the standpoint of the 
candidates or even of the teachers, 
all should pass the prescribed test; 
Whereas, from the examiners’ stand- 
point, it may seem best, all things 
considered, that the standard should 
be fixed materially higher than can- 
didates and teachers would be dis- 
posed to prescribe. 

Whatever nominal standard may be 
adopted should be rigidly enforced, 
especially when, as is generally pre- 
supposed, there are rewards of some 
kind to be won by all who reach the 
standard of merit. The examiner’s 
deCision is reached with difficulty and 
embarrassment, whenever, as ‘will 
often occur, the result hinggy upon 
answers not absolutely wrosibs: yet 
fully satisfactory. In such cases it 
may be urged that the scholagtis-en- 
titled to the full benefit of itie Node. 
On the other hand, it is to be consid- 
ered that it would be much more to” 
the candidate’s credit and final satis- 
faction to try again and win the coy- 
eted reward with a broad margin in 
his favor, rather than by mere suffer- 






ance. 

In this rigid application of the 
standard tests, especially in competi- 
tive examinations, no regard is to be 
had to merely personal qualities—- 
whether engaging or otherwise—nor 
yet to the social position, the afflu- 
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ence, or any other circumstances of 
the candidates, lest the examiners be 
justly chargeable with either prejudice 
or partiality. It is, however, scarcely 
possible to conduct an oral examina- 
tion without being measurably influ- 
enced by these accidental conditions. 
Hence, a resort to writing becomes a 
necessity in test examinations, judg- 
ment being based mainly or solely 
upon the record. Even this record is 
liable to over liberal judgment by ex- 
aminers personally acquainted with 
the candidates. Conclusive experi- 
ments show a leaning of this kind, on 
the part of local examiners, amount- 
ing toa credit of several per cent., as 
compared with the independent judg- 
ment of strangers, on the same 
records. The verdicts in test exami- 
nations should, of course; be wholly 
impartial, giving honor to whom 
honor is due, even though the list of 
successful competitors should include, 
as it is sometimes found to do,mem- 
bers of the humblest families and 
races represented in the community. 

The realization of these equitable 
results requires that test examinations 
be not only conducted in writing, but 
that the tests be proposed by persons 
other than the candidates’ teachers, 
whose style of questioning must in- 
evitably be somewhat like their ordi- 
nary teaching, and that the papers be 
either fictitiously signed, or else final- 
ly examined by strangers to the can- 
didates. 

Aside from the principal aims and 
uses of test examinations, are several 
incidental ones, which we will briefly 
mention. One of these, as originally 
suggested to me by a leading citizen 
of this village (Fredonia), now present, 
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is that of “taking the conceit out of 
scholars”’ overstocked with this qual- 
ity, so adverse to that teachableness 
which is a prerequisite to true scholar- 
ship. Test examinations are greatly 
humbling to those who are vain of 
their assumed knowledge; and they 
sometimes slaughter their hecatombs 
of victims, in a merciless and wholly 
unexpected manner. 

Test examinations are in a high 
degree disciplinary as a preparation 
for the real business and rough con- 
flicts of life. As a soldier must see 
actual service and become accustomed 


to the discharge of duty in face of an. 


enemy, thus gaining the steadiness 
and valor of a veteran, so a student 
must undergo rigid examinations be- 
fore he can either know his own re- 
sources, or be rightly estimated as a 
scholar. 

Such examinations, again, serve as 
a wholesome stimulus and _ useful 
guide to the student during his whole 
preparatory course. They prompt at- 
tention to first principles and suggest 
the importance of that independent 
knowledge which has been adverted 


to as characteristic of the model stu-. 


dent. They enforce the habit of at- 
tending alike to the minute details 
and the bold outlines of the subjects 
pursued. In these, and in various 
other respects which might be noted, 
they exert an educational influence for 
good, second, perhaps, only to that of 
the first-class, living teacher. 

A well-regulated examination, es- 
pecially when prescribed by authority 
and administered according to a fixed 
code of rules, is especially salutary as 
a means of enforcing, what young 
America so much needs, strict atten- 
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tion to orders, and due observance of 
authority. Certain formalities, being 
necessary, must be observed, under 
penalty of failure, not so much for 
lack of the requisite knowledge as for 
violation or neglect of the regulations 
on other grounds necessarily pre- 
scribed. How far these technicalities 
should be allowed to control the final 
decision is a question on which there 
would be wide diversity of opinion ; 
but some weight, at least, may properly 
be allowed to these in estimating total 
results. 

In conclusion, we cannot withhold 
the expression of our settled convic- 
tion, that inasmuch as the business of 
teaching is, or should be, simply an ad- 
vanced form o: student life, bearing 
fruit alike by precept and example in 
intercourse with younger companions 
in like pursuits, there is perhaps no 
one thing of which the 30,000 teachers 
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of the Empire State have greater need 
in common, than to be subjected to 
the ordeal of uniform test examina- 
tions, according to their several grades. 
These examinations should of course 
be prescribed and conducted by State 
authority, local officers being made re- 
sponsible for their administration 
only. Such a system, wisely planned 
and resolutely executed, would, in our 
humble judgment, do more to banish 
incompetency from the officers’ ranks 
of the educational army, more to make 
apparent the need of special qualifica- 
tions for teaching, more to infuse 
vigor into all the agencies for the in- 
struction of teachers, and more to fill 
to overflowing our teachers’ associa- 
tions, institute classes, normal schools 
and all other places where teachers may 
be trained for their work, than any other 
lever within the command or advocacy 
of this State Teachers’ Asso -iation. 





AMONG THE GLACIERS. 


Land of the Beacon hills that flame up white, 
And spread as from on high a word sublime, 
How is it that upon the roll of Time 

Thy sons have rarely writ their names in light? 


Land where the voices of loud waters throng, 

Where avalanches strike the mountains’ side— 

Here men have wiv’d and toil’d, have wept and died, 
And all in silence hearken’d to thy song. 


Is it the vastness of the temple frowning 
On changing symbols of the artist’s faith; 
Is it the volume of the music drowning 
The utterance of his frail and fleeting breath, 


That shames all forms of worship and of praise, 
Save the still service of laborious days ?—Spectator. 


(3) 
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THE FALLACY OF TEACHING SPELLING. 


CHARLES C. NOTT. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


There is a parrot in Quebec which 
can write, with force and emphasis, a 
passage from Shakspeare of (if I re- 
member aright) about twenty lines. 
If the gentleman who has bestowed 
on this bird no inconsiderable share 
of his own life, had changed the ex- 
ercise to that of oral spelling, Iam con- 
vinced that the parrot would now be 
able to takea creditable part in a spell- 
ing match, and indeed, if the words 
“ given out ” chanced to be within the 
limits of his vocabulary, would be 
able to “spell down ”’ the entire class. 
Furthermore, the process by which 
the parrot would spell would be pre- 
cisely the process by which the best 
“spellers” spell ina spelling match— 
viz.: by the exercise of the memory 
and voice, and the bird’s performance 
would be just as ¢ntel/ectual as that of 
any other member of the class. If some 
of our learned professors and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who have partici- 
pated in recent spelling matches, had 
taken off their coats and renewed in 
the open air some of their boyhoods’ 
sports, they would have been quite as 
intellectually engaged, with the ad- 
vantage of coming out of the contest 
somewhat strengthened in body and 
invigorated in mind. The utility of 
the spelling match may be summed up 
in saying that it affords some occupa- 
tion for the idle and amusement for 
the weary, that it rubs a little rust off 
the memory and teaches a great many 
lookers on, how many words there 


are which they never heard of before. 
On the other side of the account, it 
should. be charged with wasting a 
great deal of time, that might be bet- 
ter employed, with misleading peo- 
ple. into the belief that they are-ac- 
quiring knowledge, and with bringing 
into our spoken language bad Greek, 
Latin and French, and driving out an 
equal quantity of goodEnglish. But,- 
considered from the educational point 
of view, it appears an evil which 
should be exposed, ridiculed and 
stamped out. For the last twenty 
years the country has been growing 
toward some rational system for teach- 
ing children -to spell, and now ‘this 
public spelling - match infatuation 
comes to upset everything that has 
been built, and to cause everything 
that has been gained to recede into the 
former mire. If the folly continue 
for three years, we shall have nearly 
every school in the country devoting 
its whole power to the important 
business of “getting up ” scholars for 
these exciting conflicts, of which it may 
be said that as a means of education 


‘they are directly worthless, and indi- 


rectly pernicious. 

The teaching of speiling, in the 
higher sense of the term, involves the 
training of the eye, the ear, the under- 
standing, and the memory. I put the 
memory last, where it ought to be, 
and where it will take care of itself. 
As to the eye, its work is to acquire 
not merely the written or printed 
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characters, which we call the alphabet, 
but the written or printed forms of 
the words, which make up the prac- 
tical part of our language. As to the 
ear, it must be trained phonetically to 
distinguish those sounds and quan- 
tities of letters which the tongue does 
not express—to internally register a 
difference between diligence and dil- 
ligence, or betwcen separate or sepe- 
rate. As to the understanding, it 
must be cultivated by the knowledge 
(1) of the formation of English words 
according to the hidden laws of our 
language, (2) of their meaning and 
use, (3) of their history, derivation or 
etymology. The arbitrary memor- 
izing of the letters—the mere string- 
ing together on the tongue, of the 
component parts of a word, common- 
ly called “oral spelling,” should be 
reserved for the education of parrots. 

Any thinking person who con- 
sents to this will find, if he push his 
reflections a’ step farther, that real 
education in spelling cannot be by 
isolated lessons—that is, by pick- 
ing out words and “learning to 
spell them,” but that it must be by a 
comprehensive system. In such a 
system there will be, indeed, no teach- 
ing of spelling in the sense of spelling- 
lessons. The child will, unconscious- 
ly, grow into a mastery of spelling as 
it grows into a knowledge of words. 
The great bugbear of bad spelling, 
which makes intelligent and educated 
persons afraid of the commonest 
words of their own language, will 
substantially disappear. But it is not 
to be understood by this that a man 
will be able to spell a word which he 
knows nothing about; nor that he 
will he able to excel in the rapid 
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artificial assorting of letters called a 
spelling match; nor that a system can 
be devised which will dispose of the 
eccentricities that are incorporated 
into our dictionaries as _ English, 
though in form neither English, nor 
Greek, nor Latin, nor of any known 
language. All that can be promised 
is that men will spell correctly, when 
they write, the great body of our Eng- 
lish words 

And here let any philosophical 
mind, which is trying to comprehend 
the difficulties of this spelling prob- 
lem, inquire whether the ordinary, 
complaining American has ever been 
taught to spell. For my own part, I 
am well nigh ready to affirm that our, 
practically, exclusive system of oral 
spelling has never taught any one 
anything, and that those persons who 
now spell correctly would spell just 
as well if all the “spelling lessons”’ 
had been left out of their schooling. 

In the first place, I perceive that the 
oral system consists in this and noth- 
ing more—in’ selecting words, at first 
those which are easy, and afterward 
those which are difficult ; in repeating 
their letters over and over until the 
proper order of them is fixed arbi- 
trarily in the mind; and then in +e- 
membering. Now, such a system can- 
not enable the learner to walk an inch 
beyond the point at which it stops. 
When the man has to spell a word 
outside of the spelling-book vocabu- 
lary of his boyhood, necessarily he is 
as much at a loss as the parrot would 
be when his list is “ spelled through,” 
unless the man has unconsciously learned 
to spell the other words in some other 
way. 

In the next place, we have, in round 
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numbers, 100,000 words which the ed- 
ucated man is expected to spell cor- 
rectly ; and in this business of spelling, 
derivatives count as words. Forif I 
spell “business” wrong, it will not 
save me from reproach that I can spell 
“busy” aright; or if I incorrectly 
write “saleable,” it will not justify me 
because I can correctly write “sale;” 
or if I leave out one m from “ inflam- 
mable,” no one will believe that I 
know how to spell the word when I 
show that I can properly put together 
all the letters of “inflame.” To take 
more “regular ” illustrations, we spell 
“entering ” with a single r, and “ re- 
ferring ” with a double r, and “ refer- 
able’ again with the single. To the 
unhappy child in the ordinary costly 
American school building, “ entering ” 
and “referring” and “referable ” are 
three distinct words, «nd just as “hard 
to spell ” as though the starting points 
“enter ” and “refer” did not exist. 
Now, with this immense mass of 
words and derivatives of the most ir- 
regular language of the civilized 
world to be mastered, the spelling- 
book (which measures the extent of 
oral spelling) picks out a few hundred 
to be drilled into the memory, and 
tells us to trust to luck or to our own 
unconscious observation for the vast 
remainder. Compare the largest spell- 
ing-book with the unabridged diction- 
ary, and a glance discloses how little 
oral spelling has contributed to the 
knowledge of English words which 
an educated man possesses. In the 
third place, this system which does so 
little, is a system to which no one ever 
resorts, even for the little which it 
gave, excepting, perhaps, two classes 
of persons. who, unlike the mass of 





mankind, do use oral spelling. They 
are first, school teachers, who have to 
teach and consequently to listen to 
the stringing together of letters by the 
tongue, and second, printers, who 
have in a like mechanical way to 
gather together and put in order the 
alphabetical parts of a word. 

But here, in fairness, I must admit 
that oral spelling Aas been of some 
service to us, indirectly, though in a 
bungling and imperfect way, just as 
the giving of a pair of crutches toa 
child will never teach him to walk and 
run, but may, nevertheless, give him 
some hints of equipoise and hardness 
of matter. Among these benefits I 
note, rst, that it familiarizes the little 
learner with the alphabet ; 2d, that it 
trains the eye to distinguish readily 
the different letters of a word, for the 
untrained eye, much oftener than is 
suspected, fails to fasten upon one of 
amass of small outlined objects, but 
jumbles them together and transposes 
them sadly, and then has its delinquin- 
cies charged to carelessness and stu- 
pidity; 3d, oral spelling also gives 
the child some indistinct ideas of the 
sounds of letters, as distinguished from 
their names, for when he has gone 
through the column, haz, dat, cat, and 
the column, Aaze, late, mate, and the 
column, cart, part, tart,and the column, 
call, pall, fall, he has probably acquired 
the fact that a has four sounds or more, 
and has laid away unconsciously, in 
his little mind, some dim analogies 
wherewith to wrestle with harder 


words. 
I must also admit that the old-fash 


ioned school spelling-match did do a 
great deal for the cause; for the over- 
laden American school-teacher had to 
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devise means whereby her pupils 
would voluntarily carry a part of the 
load, and the spelling match in school 
brought in animation and zeal, and 
set every child to using its own wits 
without being ordered to study this 
and recite that. But it also did much 
more than this, for it set children to 
looking for “ hard words” everywhere, 
and to teaching themselves to spell as 
they studied their geography or histo- 
ry, and to watching the forms of words 
as they went over their school readers. 
The oral explosion of the spelling- 
match was intrinsically nothing; but 
the activity of eye and mind and mem- 
ory, that were continually at work 
gathering and garnering ammunition 
for the expected fray, was the most ef- 
fective of teachers. : 

And this brings us to what, logical- 


ly, should be the primary question in 


our inquiry—viz.: What do we mean 
by “spelling,” or by “good spelling,” 
or by saying that “A or B never 
makes mistakes in spelling?” Spell- 
ing, in its practical uses in life, con- 
sists of one or the other of two dis- 
tinct processes, and oral spelling is 
not one of them; for if a man in 
his everyday life wete to jabber aloud 
the letters of every word he sees, or 
were to lisp them to himself as he 
writes them, we should set him down 
speedily as an illiterate person or an 
idiot. The two processes by which 
our spelling practically is done and 
tested, are: 1st. The ordinary putting 
together of letters into words, which 
every person does when he takes a pen 
in his hand, and, 2d, the detection of 
bad spelling in writing or in print, 
which, more restrictedly, is the work 
of the’ author and proof-reader. In 
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neither of these processes does one 
use oral spelling. A man will write 
a book with an average of less than 
one misspelt word to the page—z. ¢., 
with an average of less than one error 
in four hundred words, and never give 
his spelling a conscious thought from 
one end of his manuscript to the other. 
A proof-reader will cast an instanta- 
neous glance along a line of words 


' and feel assured that all are spelt 


aright, without having verified a single 
word by the process of taking it to 
pieces letter by letter. Oral spelling, 
when analyzed, may be defined to be 
“audible, conscious spelling,” but in 
the processes that we daily employ— 
that is, in writing and reading—our 
spelling is inaudible and unconscious. 

The processes of the human mind, 
whereby men are able to carry on 
prolonged action, if not unconscious- 
ly, still by an indirect or unconscious 
volition, belong to another field of 
philosophical inquiry. But the exist- 
ence of such processes we have now 
to deal with as a fact and a faculty. 
By what process does my fen fly 
along the paper, tracing all the dis- 
tinct forms of the alphabet and cor- 
rectly grouping those forms into what 
are called words, when my mind does 
not give this constructive work a 
thought, and is at most (so far as I 
can discover) but dimly conscious 
that the work is going on, and, 
moreover, has been intent all the time 
on the argument, or discriptien, or 
narrative on which I may be engaged ? 
We are not agreed upon the explana- 
tion, but we all know the fact. The 
man whose feet find their way along 
the uncertain surface of the pavement 
while fe is absorbed in a discussion 
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with his companion; the girl whose 
Jingers find the keys of the piano while 
she is carried away by the sounds 
which the instrument emits, are illus- 
trations of this power within. As- 
suredly we possess some mental 
machinery, which, on being willed to 
go, runs along of itself. And this 
undefinable apparatus is not only 
susceptible of cultivation, but perhaps, 
more than any faculty which we pos- 
sess, depends upon cultivation. If we 
did not daily cultivate it in the art of 
walking, we should not be able to 
walk upon an uneven surface without 
pausing at every step to measure the 
distance and scan the ground. . Fur- 
thermore, this self-acting, internal in- 
strument, when it has once learnt its 
work, will ordinarily do it more ac- 
curately, as well as more rapidly, than 
our minds can in the full possession 
of their conscious faculties. Thus 
the girl will tell you that she could 
not play that peice half so fast if she 
were to think of the keys that, her 
fingers must select. Thus your own 


leg will know whether to shorten or . 


lengthen its strides so as to bring you 
to the curb-stone of the gutter, though 
your mind, if called upon, could not 
estimate the distance in feet and 
inches, nor even give a good guess at 
the number of strides you must take 
to reach the point. Thus, too, in this 
business of spelling, our unconscious 
pens will spell words correctly that 
we cannot spell if called upon, though 
the entire mind be given to the task, 
in the full possession of all its con- 
scious powers. 

And it is for this reason in spelling 
that he who hesitates is lost. A few 
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persons there are in whom keen obser- 
vation and retentive memory are so 
well developed that they can ordinarily 
spell any word which they have ever 
read or written. Such persons are 
indeed “natural spellers;” the art 
causes them no trouble, and they do 
not trouble themselves about ortho- 
graphical reform. But the mass of 
reading and writing people possess 


‘no such arbitrary power, and their 


hope of doing well lies in that associa- 
tion, or habit, or practice, which is 
blended with the mechanical opera- 
tion of writing. Success for them 
will be found in doing and not in 
doubting. If such a doubter carries 
a pocket dictionary with him and 
consults it as he writes, he may con- 
sider himself as among the lost. For 
him oral spelling was probably the 
seed of his miseries, inasmuch as it 
set him to doing that which not one 
person in ten thousand is competent 
to do—that is, arbitrarily remember. I 
know a gentleman who has carried his 
doubts and his dictionary so inces- 
santly with him that he is now be- 
coming unable, half the time, to find 
the word which is torturing him. It 
is a positive fact that he has been 
detected in directing a letter to 
Rochester, spelt “ Wrotchester.” The 
facts and analogies and exceptions of 
the language have become so inter- 
mingled in his mind that they form a 
direful jumble, in which “ wrotch” 
was undistinguishable from “ wrath” 
or “wright.’’ In practice he has been 
steadily undoing the early adit of 
writing words, and has attempted to 
substitute for it the arbitrary process of 
spelling them. It may be true that his 
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habit of writing was imperfect—. ¢., 
that he never spelt well, but his object 
should have been to correct the habit 
and not to undo it. In short, all men 
who desire to “spell well” merely 
that they may write correctly, had 
better go to the Greek for guidance, 
and learn a secret rule from the 
primitive meaning of a word which 
is this: The surest way to master 
ORTHOGRAPHY is #0 write right. 





ORIGIN OF THE NUMERALS. 


The origin of the Numerals, or 
rather of the figures symbolizing 
them, is frequently made the subject 
of interesting discussion. 

A writer, in a recent number of 
Nature, suggests an explanation -in 
the following columns, the first show- 
ing the original figures or emblems 
used, and the two following columns 
the progressive steps by which the 
latest and present form of figures is 
substantially reached. 

Use and experience seems to admit 
of even more radical changes than are 
here shown, in other and quite as im- 


portant matters where, as in this case, 
they are traceable to hurried and im- 
perfect expression, due to haste, care- 
lessness and unskillfulness. 
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In a later number of Vature, it is 
claimed that the figures here sug- 
gested are very much like the Sans- 
krit. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL 
HOUSES AND OTHER PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS. 


Extravagant expenditure in build- 
ing, for public and private purposes, 
has produced its most conspicuous re- 
sult in inordinate display, while, at the 
same time, domesticating with us a 
mongrel style of architecture, the ul- 
terior bad effect of which, upon the 
popular taste, cannot be over-esti- 
mated, and, unless counterbalanced 
by chaster and simpler style in the 
future, must serve to vitiate, if not de- 
stroy, the public discrimination in 
such matters. 





OF EDUCATION. 


In the case of school buildings, to 
which we desire more particularly to 
call attention, fault is found, not so 
much with excessive ornamentation 
or display as with the apparent fact 
that the best results, in the sense of 
securing the fullest measure of accom- 
modation for school purposes under 
the most favorable circumstances, are 
not reached, taking the amount of 
money expended into account. 

In every instance, provision for 
neatness and taste in exterior design 
and, in exceptional cases, richness in 
ornamentation even, is desirable and 
justifiable; but, by far, the most im- 
portant feature of this class of build- 
ing depends upon the management of 
the interior design, for it will be con- 
ceded that the value of a school build- 
ing, as such, must be measured large- 
ly by its relative capacity for class 
purposes, and the general provisions 
for comfort and convenience of their 
arrangements. 

It cannot be longer doubted that 
the design is best, then, which looks 
to making the class-room as complete 
in itself as possible, where the work 
of teacher and scholar, covering a 
number of hours continuously per 
day, may be performed under as little 
stress to the mental and physical ener- 
gies as possible. 

Study and improvements on this 
model, to some extent already adopted 
in this country, must develop ¢he school 
building of the future. 

To-day,* taking the old Lancaster 
school of seventy years ago as one ex- 
treme of the scale, and a complete 
Prussian school as the other, we have 





* T. Rogers Smith, Toronto Yournal of Education. 
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advanced half-way, and by slow de- 
grees, a greater amount of isolation 
for the classes is sought after. 

“First came the breaking up of Lan- 
caster’s Macedonian phalanx into 
classes, and grouping them about a 
large room in full view of each other; 
next, the placing of those classes all 
on one side of the school-room, with 
curtains separating them; then came 
a single class-room; then two or 
three, each to open solely out of the 
school-room ; and now one-half of the 
school receives class-room accommo- 
dation, and the class-rooms are made 
so far independent of the school-room 
that the pupils taught in them have 
distinct means of entrance and exit. 

“These steps are all in one direction, 
and though at the present moment 
members of School Boards may be 
unable to see their way further, there 
can be no manner of doubt that when 
next a change is made it will be made 
in the direction of more-class-rooms. 
It seems, therefore, matter for some 
regret that among so many schools 
now being erected so few of these 
should be adapted to the most ad- 
vanced mode of education.” 

The determination as to the size of 
these class-rooms, the accommodation 
to be supplied in each, and their 
specific uses, as a well-defined part of 
the school work, is more than desirable 
in maturing important details of a 
successful plan. The question of the 
number of children which it is, in a prac- 
tical sense, deemed best. to apportion to 
a single teacher in our graded schools, 
is a mooted one, and while -its settle- 
ment involves many considerations, 
the leading one must ever be depend- 
ent on the capacity and efficiency of 


(4) 


the teachers to be employed. The 
point more particularly of moment is, 
that the overcrowding of class-rooms 
can be avoided, and should be, if by no 
other means, through the power of 
the law itself; and were provision 
made for the interposition of the law 
in such cases, there can be no doubt of 
the ultimate permanent good that 
must result from it. We believe it to 
be practicable to determine, within 
certain limits, the size and capacity of 
class-rooms, where, with plenty of 
light and air, properly arranged, 
ample and efficient heating and venti- 
lating apparatus, and comfortable 
seats and desks, the discomforts of 
school life will, in a large measure, 
disappear, while the work for a given 
period will equal, in solid attain- 
ments, that of twice or thrice the time 
spent under the old order of things. 
Yet a vita/ point in the ques..on is one 
that is beyond the reach of the pupil, 
and substantially beyond the control, 
as well, of the teacher also; and this 
is the securing of pure air, without 
which, so far as it is possible to make 
air in the school-room reasonably 
pure, effective work is impossible. 
With the arrangements for heating 
and ventilation, until quite recently, 
chance unfortunately has had too 
much to do, and one is led to believe 
that ignorance, which is seldom right 
and often dogmatic, has displaced 
chance in notable instances. Disap- 
pointment, and often failure to secure 
even measureable success and satisfac- 
tion in these essential particulars, may 
be traced to the fact, that little or no 
importance has been attached to their 
consideration, in connection with the 
design or in making suitable provisions 
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for them during construction. A 
third and prevalent cause of failure 
resting on the imperfect or empirical 
knowledge of those who are em- 
ployed usually to do this class .of 
work. 

Some of our best builders—that is to 
say, the most prominent carpenters 
and masons who construct our public 
and private buildings—admit, without 
hesitation, that they know little or 
nothing about the science of ventila- 
tion ; that it has not been expected of 
them that they should; that they do 
the work called for by the plans pre- 
pared for them, being careful to under- 
stand for their own interests as fully 
as they can, before commencing the 
work, what is expected of them, and 
then to see that anything “not nom- 
inated in the bond ” is paid for as an 


extra; otherwise proceeding with the. 


work piece-meal, “in accordance with 
the plans and directions given them 
from time to time.” 

With ventilation there is nothing 
so complex or difficult that need pre- 
vent a reasonably successful working 
out in practice of the accepted scien- 
tific theories. Abstruse dissertations 
are often written with but little effect, 
because the salient facts are hidden 
beneath technical phrases and illus- 
trated by formulas beyond the reach 
and comprehension of the common 
mind, while no single subject presents 
such fruitful themes for practical sug- 
gestion. 

Two simple and seif-evident propo- 
Sitions explain nearly all the phe- 
nomena observable in ventilation: 

1. Heated air is relatively light- 
er than colder air, and will contin- 
ue to ascend and the cold air to 
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descend so long as they are free to 
move. 

2. More or less than a given quan- 
tity of air, practically considered, can- 
not occupy an apartment, and air can- 
not be introduced unless an equal quan- 
tity be withdrawn, or withdrawn un- 
less an equal quantity be introduced. 


To apply the simplest of these prin- 
ciples naturally involves, at all times, 
the necessity for specific examination 
of the building, room, or series of 
rooms, to be ventilated. 


The skillful physician rarely adniun- 
isters the same remedy in all particu- 
lars for the same disease. His diag- 
nosis developes peculiarities which 
must largely determine his treatment. 
So, in seeking to practically apply the 
principles of ventilation, one must 
take into the calculation many ques- 
tions which, if disregarded, must ren- 
der efforts to produce certain results 
abortive, which were satisfactorily ob- 
tained elsewhere under apparently the 
same conditions. 

It would seem wise, then, to recog- 
nize the following features as going a 
great way toward accomplishing suc- 
cess in case they are intelligently con- 
sidered, or leading to failure if neg- 
lected : 

1st. As to the selection of the site. 
Light, air and good drainage being of 
first importance. 

2d. The location of the building 
with a view to air and light, and to 
avoid, as far, as possible, extreme and 
unequal exposure to the severe winds 
of Winter. Also, to secure, if pos- 
sidle, sun in the forenoon and the 
afternoon. 

3d. The materials of which a build- 
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ing is constructed seriously affect the 
question also; for instance, the heat- 
ing apparatus, etc., adapted to and 
successfully working in a wooden 
building, might utterly fail in a build- 
ing of brick or stone, where all the 
other conditions apparently remained 
unchanged ; and among other things 
to be taken into account, as well, is 
the manner of heating, whether by 
furnaces or stoves—the rapidity with 
which heat, to a certain tempera- 
ture, may be obtained and main- 
tained. ! 

One other suggestion in this con- 
nection. Since mankind have lived in 
houses, windows have been placed in 
the sides, which it has been the habit 
to open, when the weather was favor- 
able, for the purpose of ventilating 
the apartments within. We believe it 
is now very fully regarded as a fault 
in the architecture, that the only 
practicable ventilation must be such 
as would supply air to any pent-up 
place in this way alone. 

For any enclosed space, however, 
where large numbers of people collect 
and remain during several hours every 
day, windows in the sides, which com- 
municate directly with the weather, 
would manifestly be of no avail when 
kept closed, as they must necessarily 
be, except in good weather, and even 
then they are not effective unless the 
wind is blowing. A remarkable proof 
of this occurred in Calcutta, more 
than a hundred yearsago. Onthe roth 
day of June, 1753, the native Indian 
forces attacked and captured Calcutta 
from the English. At night they 


thrust one hundred and forty-six Eng- 
lish prisoners into what was known as 
This was a 


the “ Black-hole prison.” 





room on a level with the ground, 
eighteen feet square,, with two open 
windows on one _ side, barred, of 
course, to prevent escape, but free to 
admit air and light. 

These prisoners had not been in the 
place five minutes before they discov- 
ered that they were in danger of suf- 
focation, and, indeed the weakest soon. 
began to become insensible. Those 
near the window entreated the guard 
on the outside to have them put some- 
where else, and a message was sent to 
the commanding officer of the Indian 
forces to inform him of the state 
of affairs; but he was asleep, and 
Eastern etiquette would not permit 
of his being awakened, and as he 
slept until morning, no relief was 
afforded during the whole night. 
Meantime one hundred and twenty- 
three of the prisoners died for want of 
fresh air, only twenty-three living to 
walk out when the door was opened. 
These were nearly dead, and did not 
recover their health until after having 
passed through a severe attack of 
boils, which broke out all over the en- 
tiré person. In this case the windows 
were ineffective as ventilators, simply 
because the night happened to be 
calm. 

Even when the weather is good, the 
temperature of the air delightful, and 
the wind blowing with the most de- 
sirable force, an open window in the 
side of a great hall, filled with an as- 
semblage of people, would furnish air 
to those farthest from the windows 
filled with emanations of all the per- 
sons it had passed on its way. 

Asa further illustration ot the needs 
of our organization in the matter ot 
fresh air is indicated. as follows: 
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In the act of respiration, air becomes 
vitiated, the oxygen being trans- 
formed into carbonic acid. A man, 
under ordinary circumstances, makes 
about twenty respirations per minute, 
each of 40 cubic inches; therefore, ad- 
mitting that air should not be respired 
a second time, we have 20 x 40 x 60+ 
172828 cubic feet of air thus vitiated 
per hour. 

Without complicating the calcula- 
tion further, suffice it to say that the 
question of vapor in air, necessary for 
healthy respiration, comes in for im- 
portant consideration, so that together 
it is found, after careful examina- 
tion, that 215 cubic feet of ordinary 
air per hour is deemed to be minimum 
quantity to sustain life for a cleanly, 
healthy person. 

Now, this 215 feet happens to be the 
capacity of a cube 6 ft. x 6 ft. x 6 ft., the 
contents. of which, in fresh air, every 
grown person should have access to 
per hour. While it would appear to 
be an extreme statement to say that 
windows only, are relied upon only 
for ordinary ventilation, it is, never- 
theless, the fact that the provisions¢or 
supplying pure air to the occupants of 
the school-room, public offices, church- 
es, etc., are rarely adequate to the min- 
imum requirements. We have written 
somewhat generally upon this subject, 
more with a view to direct the thoughts 
of interested parties and who are not 
interested, to what we believe to be 
defects in the construction of our pub- 
lic buildings, which can be and ought 
to be, remedied. And we ask that 
school boards and principals, teachers 
and parents, give more than a passing 
consideration to a subject which en- 
ters so vitally into our everyday affairs, 


the treatment of which, in these days 
of superior knowledge, is lamentably 
behind the intelligence of the age. 


THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


Among those interested in the wel- 
fare of our public schools, in addition 
to the constituted authorities, are the 
omnipresent and ever-vigilant tax- 
payers and others who, while they do 
not happen to contribute as directly 
to the support of public education, 
evince an equal concern as to the suc- 
cess of the schools and their teachers. 
Very many of these latter classes 
patronize the schools as a matter of 
course, and, right or wrong, remit their 
children to the care and protection of 
the school authorities, abandoning 
apparently all right, title and interest 
in them for the time being. — It is 
plain to be seen, therefore, no matter 
what may be the amount of good 
judgment or information which pre- 
vails among this class of citizens, the 
teacher comes under close criticism 
any way. There is on every side an 
apparently confirmed disposition to 
hold the teachers responsible, not only 
for all that transpires within the 
school-yard gates, but as well for 
much that ought to transpire and 
does not. 

Is this just? Are the classes of crit- 
ics we have named, often deficient in 
education and culture, to be regarded ? 
The well-being of a school manifestly 
rests upon either the teachers or their 
employers. The trustees are entrust- 
ed with the duty of selection. If they 
fail, through ignorance or favoritism, 
to do their entire duty, it is a misfor- 
tune, but it must be evident that a 
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much graver responsibility rests with 
the person selectedasateacher. That 
person has voluntarily assumed to 
possess certain qualifications, the actu- 
ality of which, in detail, it is im- 
possible for any mere examination to 
determine. Much must be taken upon 
trust. It may well be doubted if there 
are any good teachers who are not 
conscious of the fact, and who, instead 
of being vain over it, feel it to be an 
almost solemn trust confided to them. 
On the other hand, there may be con- 
scientious men and women who are 
not capable and efficient teachers, but 
who fully believe themselves to be 
such, and among these the members of 
the Boards of Education, or corres- 
ponding organizations in the State, 
are severely tried with perplexity and 
vexation. It may be conceded, how- 
ever, that whatever the merits of the 
case, the people at large will hold the 
teachers responsible. It will be argued 
that if they do not know how to im- 
part certain instruction, or were not 
properly trained and thoroughly edu- 
cated for the work they assume to 
have knowledge of, it was their busi- 
ness to be, and they were culpable in 
their pretensions. The discovery of 
an incompetent teacher is a frequent 
cause of embarrassment to success in 
the schools. The evil is one of more 
magnitude than superficially appears. 
Whatever may be the teacher’s de- 
ficiencies, as they present themselves 
to the employing powers, his charac- 
ter is never so indifferent that he is not 
without a circle of admirers, who, for 
various reasons, fail to see his faults. 
It follows, as a sequence, that his dis- 
missal receives their indignant disap- 
The spirit of 


proval and comment. 





this passes unchecked to the scholars, 
and if the teacher’s failing has been a 
laxity of discipline, they are prepared 
to look upon him as a martyr. His 
successor, though he possess all the 
cardinal virtues, and be endowed with 
all the excellence that may be acquired 
by devotion to his profession, will be 
coldly received as an interloper, and 
surely shorn of his strength and in- 
fluence by the prevailing dislike 
which his presence inspires. No 
scholar can learn in such an atmo- 
sphere. The school that is frequently 
compelled to have its teachers changed 
is concededly in a_ condition of 
chronic decay. It is in that unhappy 
state that to rest quietly in one 
condition exposes it to the peril of 
paralysis, while to make changes, 
without positive belief that they will 
cure the evil, will expose it to a still 
greater danger. Good scholars are 
not only rendered indifferent and 
sometimes mischievous, but good 
teachers, subjected to such a chaotic 
state of educational unrest, are 
placed in false positions and un- 
justly compelled to incur unneces- 
sary risks of reputation. The trus- 
tees selecting the ‘teachers for a 
disordered school will come in fora 
share of the obloquy, no matter what 
they do, and the teachers employed, 
be they never so good, have to passa 
fiery ordeal of prejudice against them 
before they can win a place in the 
general esteem of the community 
wherein their labors. are performed. 
But we must still maintain that the 
responsibility for a good school rests 
with the teacher. He should be justly 
treated first, allowed the benefit of 
every doubt, and then held to a strict 
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accountability. As already expressed, 
the best teachers, even, cannot at once 
make their mark on a disordered 
school. They should be given a 
proper time for their work to prove 
itself. But there should be no minc- 
ing matters with the incompetents. 
They have no claim upon the trustees 
and local committees of the State any 
more than the bookkeeper or the clerk, 
who has mistaken his vocation, has 
upon his employer. They not only 
impair the cause of education, but they 
are a standing and perpetual discour- 
agement to really good teachers so 
long as they are permitted to retain a 
foothold. No citizen who places a 
just value upon his relations to society 
can afford to accept the onerous posi- 
tion of selecting fitting teachers for 
our schools, and then abuse his trust 
by debasing, political tricks, such as 
employing unqualified persons to 
please some friend, or to satisfy some 
other merely personal and private 
consideration. And when he does 
so the public may rigidly scruti- 
nize the performance and demand 
that it shall at once be changed. By 
all means, hold the teacher responsi- 
ble. It is his business to know if he 
is capable. If he is not capable and 
pretends that he is, he should be re- 
garded as an impostor. To give em- 
ployment as teachers to those who 
have only stumbled and fallen in their 
efforts to become such, is to extend 
continued encouragement to more of 
the same class, and to drive from the 
field many who would gladly give 
their livesto the work, and who would 
crown it with glorious success. There 
will be brighter times for the schools 
and for the earnest, faithful, compe- 
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tent, hard-working teachers when the 
army of incompetents cease to furnish 
recruits to one of the noblest of pro- 
fessions, and the only absolute barrier 
to this stream of corruption isto hold 
the teacher alone to a strict accounta- 
bility for the results of his work. 





A NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
NEEDED. 

The simplification of English pro- 
nunciation is a matter that is very 
properly attracting the attention of 
philologists. “ A pronouncing diction- 
ary of the English language,” says a 
writer in the London School Board 
Chronicle, “ that would meet with gener- 
al acceptance, is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.” One thing -is 
certain, so far as the dictionaries are 
concerned that serve as school books, 
they confuse more than they aid the 
average pupil, and so long as the bat- 
tle of the dictionaries, carried on by 
rival publishers at the public expense, 
is maintained, relief will be impossi- 
ble. The task, in any event, is no 
light one, for as Mr. Lee, of Manches- 
ter, the writer referred to above, says, 
“it is most clear that the English-speak- 
ing peoples could never be brought to 
accept the dictum or decision of any 
one individual, however capable he 
might be to carry out such a work. It 
could only be accomplished satisfac- 
torily by a company of the first ortho- 
epists and literati of the day on a plan 
similar to that by which the re-trans- 
lation of the Bible is now being pro- 
ceeded with. 

“The initiation of such a scheme 
might very properly be taken by one 
of our learned soeieties—say the Phil- 
ological Society.” 
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“Two things seem to me necessary 
to be done: , 

“The first : By a consensus of opinion 
to fix the pronunciation of every word 
in the language without allowing in 
any case an alternative. 

“Second: To determine upon an 
amended alphabet wherein each sound 
in the language shall have its distinct- 
ive letter, so that in the dictionary 
every word shall be given in two 
forms, orthographically and phoneti- 
cally.” 

As a thitd suggestion of our own, 
why not let this simplification extend 
to the spelling as well; by careful 
elimination and addition many words 
in common use in the language may 
be remodeled with advantage, and 
simplified at the same time. It is all 
very well for such Don Quixotes as 
Richard Grant White and his English 
wind-mill fighters to worship at the 
shrine of Chaucer, Spencer, Milton 
and the rest of those old fellows. 
Why don’t they go back to Ossian and 
Merlin, and the bards and harpers? 
Certainly knowledge and education 
are of little account, if some words in 
our language cannot be improved by 
their aid. 





PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


We are often reminded of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a know- 
ledge and observance of the laws of 
health. In this connection the evident 
distaste for active exercise which pre- 
vails amongst persons of sedentary 
habits is alarming, and when it is 
taken into consideration that among 
this class of people are to be found 
members of the most intellectual of 
our professions, this ‘indisposition to 


preserve by the simplest means, the 
physical health and mental vigor is in- 
explicable. There is no use in writing 
long homilies on the subject; our 
ministers and lawyers, teachers and 
others, whose duties confine them in- 
doors, should seek recreation and ex- 
ercise as a matter of duty. To those 
that it is convenient to do so, regular 
attendance at a _ properly-equipped 
gymnasium, such as Mr. Burnham’s, 
for instance, should be commenced at 
once, and maintained with reasonable 
regularity. The evidence of benefits 
will soon be forthcoming. To many, 
attendance at a gymnasjum is not 
practicable, especially in the case of 
women. Fortunately there are plenty 
of means and appliances for proper ex- 
ercise at hand. Among the most ser- 
viceable and agreeable of these appli- 
ances is the Health Lift. Dr. Ware, 
of Boston, in writing to the Atantic 
Monthly, of the advantages of the 
Health Lift derived by himself, says: 


“If we were only doing about these bodies 
somewhat near what we ought to do, every 
community would have a Lift-club and careful 
attendant. It should be a public institution 
as much asa school is. It would be to many 
a man an addition, if not to the length of his 
days to the value of his life ; would furnish him 
with sensations, the like of which he has not 
had since he parted with the suppleness and 
the enterprise of boyhood. It will renew lost 
vigor better than voyage or nostrum ; but the 
better work of it may be in keeping one from 
losing the vigor which at best is slowly re- 
gained, in pursuit of which so many lose the 
patience, perseverance and faith which are 
vital to recovery. The Lift works slowly, as 
all real beneficences do, and its demand of you 
is patient perseverance.” 


We know, from personal experience, 
that there is a great deal of exercise in 
it, and that it is a wonderful source of 
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recreation. It is a gradual, easy, com- 
plete waking up of every torpid mole- 
cule in brain, liver, and blood, the 
sending through and possessing the 
entire man witha newsense. It helps 
digestion, as any other well-ordered 
exercise does, increases the power and 
endurance of the voice, and recreates 
one generally. 

It is a whole gymnasium in itself, 
and is an_ exceptionally excellent 
means of exercise for women, to whom 
its daily use would do a power of 
good. This apparatus may be pur- 
chased complete for a moderate sum, 
and occupies but a small space in 
your room, or may be hired from the 
manufacturer direct, whose office is, 
we believe, at No. 40 East Fourteenth 
street, New York. 





LEVI B. FARON. 
am NAIR 


We have to record the death of Mr. 
Levi B. Faron, who died suddenly, of 
congestion of the kidneys, on the 
21st inst. Mr. Faron was 36 years of 
age, a native of New York, but for the 
greater part of his life a resident of 
this city. 


For the past seven years he was an | 


active member of the Brooklyn Board 
of Education, and was in all respects 
one of the most faithful and intelli- 
gent workers in the cause of public 
education in that body. As an asso- 
ciate and friend, and in his business 
connections, his career was marked by 
that manly and honorable dealing 
which commanded the affection and 
respect of all who came in contact 
with him. 

The Board loses a valued member, 
the teachers and pupils of the schools 


with which he was immediately con- 
nected, an affectionate friend and ad- 
viser, and the community an upright 
and useful citizen. 





“AMONG the poorer classes, and 
especially in the case of infants, much 
p y , 


ill health and mortality is due to im- 


proper and innutricious food. Not 
only directly, through the mechanical 
irritation of the digestive organs, but 
indirectly, through the impoverish- 
ment of the entire system, various 
dyspectic and constitutional diseases 
are thus occasioned, and it was not 
altogether without reason that our 
ancestors derived the term ‘scrofula’ 
from the Greek name of Pork.” 

That is what a writer in the Santta- 
rian says and what every practicing 
physician will confirm. Go into any 
school at noon-day, and you will see 
that if the seeds of disease are not al- 
ready planted, they are being cer- 
tainly sown by the use of insufficient 
or improper food, both by teachers 
and scholars. Why will not parents 
take some interest in what their 
children eat, and prevent their off- 
spring from purchasing the miserable 
stuff which furnishes the larger part 
of their noon-day meal—the very 
meal which nature demands should 
be a healthy and substantial one? 





THE PAPERS published in this num- 
ber of the JourNAL, by Professor 
Dickinson, of the Massachusetts State 
Normal School; Dr. Pratt, of the 
Board of Regents, and the Hon. C. C. 
Nott, will, we are sure, command the 
attention they deserve. To teachers, 
especially, they will be found to con- 
tain much valuable information and 
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suggestion. The attention of the 
teachers of New Jersey is particularly 
called to Professor Dickinson’s paper 
on the Art, Aim, and End of Teaching, 
the second and concluding part of 
which will appear in the November 
number. 





PARENT® at this season of the year, 
will save themselves much trouble, 
and their: children a great deal of 
suffering, by giving a little attention to 
the matter of their clothing. A little 
pains taken to see that children are 
suitably clothed to meet the exigen- 
cies of the season, will save many a 
child’s life which may otherwise fall 
a victim to diphtheria, or some other 
possibly preventible disease. Teach- 
ers, too, are not without responsibility 
in the matter, more particularly in 
guarding against the exposure te 
which children thoughtlessly subject 
themselves to while under their 
charge, and for themselves also, they 
will do wisely if they will patronize 
warm clothing and thick shoes more. 





Dr. ANNA D. FRENCH recently de- 
iivered in Brooklyn a course of four 
lectures to women on Physiology 
and Hygiene, which we are glad to 
learn were attended by many of the 
teachers of this city. 

The lady discoursed very intelli- 
gently upon the laws of health, as 
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applied to diet and dress, and gave 
her audience much interesting and 
valuable information. We fear that 
the study of Physiology in our 
schools, as at present conducted, does 
not amount to a great deal with the 
mass of pupils. It rests largely with 
the teachers to make the subject 
entertaining and instructive at the 
same time. We trust that Dr. French, 
or some other intelligent physician, 
will continue to keep the _ subject 
before the people. No one so much 
as our poorer classes can be benefited 
by a little straight-forward common 
sense information concerning the food 
they eat, the clothes they wear, and 
the air they breathe. 





Our Nicut ScHoo.s, including the 
Evening High School, opened under 
very favorable auspices on the 11th 
inst. The attendance was larger than 
ever before, and has been well main- 
tained throughout the month. Owing 
to special exertions of the Night 
School Committee of the Board of 
Education, the evening schools have 
never been so efficient as now. 





County AND City SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS and _ other school officers 
throughout the State, are requested to 
to time items 


of educational interest. 
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MIscELLANY. 





THE COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC _IN- 
STRUCTION. 


The English Royal Commission 
on Scientific Instruction and the ad- 
vancement of- Science have, in the 
publication of their later reports, 
excited a great deal of interest and 
discussion on the subject of scientific 
instruction. From the facts con- 
tained in these reports, the reader is 
led to infer that, in the opinion of 
this intelligent body of men, science 
has as yet hardly received the atten- 
tion to which it is entitled in the 
public and endowed schools. The 
commission under any circumstances 
have done a good work in eliciting, as 
the result of very exhaustive en- 
quiries, a great deal of information 
from reliable sources and in securing 
the opinions as to the value of a more 
general scientific study and instruc- 
tion from many of the most prominent 
scholars and public men of Great 
Britain. The report says: 

“Even where science is taught, from one to 
two hours’ work per week may be regarded, 
with very few exceptions, as the usual time 
given to it in such classes as receive scientific 
instruction at all. Among the 128 endowed 
schools from which we have received returns, 
science is taught in only 63, and of these only 
13 have a laboratory, and only 18 apparatus, 


often very scanty. Out of the 128 schools 30 
allot no regular time whatever to scientific 
study; 7 only one hour a week; 16 only two 
hours ; whilst out of the whole number only 18 
devote as much as four hours toit. The neg- 
lect with which it is treated is also clearly 
shown by that portion of the Assistant Com- 
missioner’s Report in which the weight at- 
tached to science in the school examinations is 
stated, whence it appears that, among the higher 
grade schools from which information has been 
received, only two attach a weight to science 
in the examinations equal to that of classics or 
mathematics, while in the case of the 128 en- 
dowed schools from which information has 
been received only 13 give any weight at all to 
science in the examinations.” 


On this state of things the Chemical 
News comments as follows: 


Hence it would appear that England, in 
1875, is about on a level with Germany in the 
year 1820, before the great impulse given to 
scientific education by Leibig and his contem- 
poraries. We are half acentury in the rear, and 
are not yet even agreed as to the best means 
of recovering this amount of lost ground! 

-If we examine the causes of this alarming 
and dangerous neglect, we come first on the 
vulgar notion that- science, if needful, may be 
“ picked up ” at any time, and need not, there- 
fore, be introduced int< the educational course 
of our schools and colleges. Now that a 
smattering of science may thus be picked up 
at hap-hazard we do not deny; but no 
amount of mere reading will give a man a 
sound acquaintance with any science—much 
less qualify him to enter upon original re- 
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search. For these purposes actual work, 
under an experienced instructor, is absolutely 
necessary. 

Another prevailing delusion is that, whilst 
classics and mathemathics have a high and 
peculiar value as means of mental discipline, 
independently of any special application they 
may admit of in the pursuits of the student, 
science has no such value. - 


We, inthis country, are not prepared 
to take more than a passing interest in 
this discussion, for the reason that the 
study of science is limited to a very 
few schools and colleges where it is 
taught very much like the higher 
mathematics, higher English studies 
and Latin, as a part of the course, 
while in some few colleges, students 
may, later on, elect to follow more 
specifically a course of study which 
will more particularly fit him to pur- 
sue a line of labor or professional 
work, which choice or necessity, or 
both, seem to point out as best prom- 
ising success in life. 

That scientific study is not gener- 
ally appreciated, is evident to any 
thoughtful inquisitor, and this is 
partly owing to the fact that we have 
been unable to make ourselves be- 
lieve that judicious study of science 
can be made of practical benefit to 
the masses. We are fully con- 
vinced that in this country the suc- 
cess of our young men must in many 
cases depend largely in pursuing 
specialities, for which they may find 
themselves to be better fitted, and to 
which they may devote a great deal of 
the time understandingly which is 
otherwise frittered away upon mat- 
ters of no after special concern to 
them. For a compiete education, 


language, mathematics and physical 
science, would seem to be essential, 
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and the last-mentioned is certainly 
not less important than the two for- 
mer. If one of the three must be 
omitted, would z# be the best one to 
leave out? “ Better aman should be 
able to tell us new and important 
truths, even in clumsy and inelegant 
language, than that he should repeat 
errors and absurdities in the most 
faultless periods.” 

In this connection, the commission 
“insist on the introduction of scien- 
tific training as an integral part of 
school education.” They propose 
that in all publicand endowed schools 
a substantial portion of the time al- 
lotted to study should, throughout the 
school course,be devoted to natural 
science; and are of opinion that not 
less than six hours a week on the 
average should be appropriated for 
this purpose, and that in all general 
school examinations not less than 
one sixth of the marks be allotted to 
natural science;” and they further 
recommend that “students at the 
Universities should at an early period, 
if not from the commencement of 
their academical course, be left free 
to choose for themselves among the 
principal lines of study, and should 
not be hampered by being compelled 
to pass examinations in subjects 
having no direct bearing upon their 
subsequent career.” . 

This, as the Chemical News says, 
sounds refreshing ; but it is hampered 
by one of those saving clauses which 
so often mar the effect of laws and re- 
commendations: “ But we make this 
recommendation conditionally—that 
is, upon the understanding that the 
student should be well grounded in 
the principal branches of knowledge 
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before his entrance into the Univer- 
sity, asserting that literary cultivation 
up to acertain point is indispensable 
for the scientific student.” 

_ This is quite as far as any consider- 
able body of thoughtful men have 
gone, after careful and conscientious 
examination of this important subject. 
These studies, which are not even 
claimed to be absolutely essential to 
the acquisition of sound practical 
scientific knowledge in the direction 
of any one of its numerous depart- 
ments, are still insisted upon. In the 
competition of life, the history of 
labor abroad and its vicissitudes 
is bound to repeat itself in America, 
and whether it is that the higher edu- 
cation as a whole, or technical educa- 
tion in special directions, just as it 
would be better learning a trade 
than to rely upon unskilled labor 
for a livelihood, is the best thing for 
our young men and women or not, 
remains to be determined. 





ABOUT CLOCKS. 


From an interesting article in a 
recent number of the Home and School, 
entitled “Facts in the. History of 
Clocks, etc.,” we copy the following 
account of notable clocks previous to 
the Sixteenth Century: 

“ The clock constructed by order of 
Henry II, for the chateau d’Anet, has 
often been cited as among the most 
curious. Every time the hand of the 
dial points to the hour, a stag springs 
forth from the interior of the clock, 
pursued by a pack of hounds; but 
presently the stag and hounds stop, 
and the stag, by means of a most 
ingenious mechanism, strikes the hour 
by means of one of his feet. 


“The clock of Jena, which is still in 
existence, is not less famous. Above 
the dial isa head of bronze, which is 
said to be the effigy of a buffoon of 
Ernest, Elector of Saxony, that died 
in 1486. When the hour is about to 
strike, this head, hideous enough to 
acquire for the clock itself the sobri- 
quet of the Monster Head, opens its 
huge month. A statue on the left, 
representing an old pilgrim, offers 
him an apple of gold at the end of a 
rod; but the instant poor Hans, as the 
fool’s head is familiarly called, goes 
to close his jaws upon the apple, the 
pilgrim precipitately withdraws. To 
the left of the head is the statue of 
an angel singing, (these are the arms 
of the city of Jena). He holds in one 
hand a book which he lifts to his eyes 
every time the clock strikes ; with the 
other hand he rings a little bell. The 
clock of Strasbourg, constructed in 
1573, and entirely restored in 1842, 
was long known as the marvel of 
marvels. The most important portion 
of this work consists of a movable 
sphere, upon which are figured the 
planets and constellations, and which 
accomplishes its rotations in 365 days. 
On either side and below the dial, 
the principal holidays and the solem- 
nities of the church are represented 
by allegorical figures. Other dials 
symmetrically distributed over the 
facade of the tower in which the clock 
is fixed, mark the days of the week, 
the date of the month, the signs of the 
zodiac, the changes of the moon, the 
rising and setting of the sun, and so 
forth. Every hour, two angels blow 
upon a trumpet. When this concert 
is ended, the bell strikes the hour, and 
immediately a cock, perched on the 
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summit, flaps its wings and crows. 
The wheel work, by means of various 
mechanisms, gives motion to a great 
number of automatons, sculptured 
with much art. Angelo Rocca, from 
whose Commentarium de Campants this 
discription is drawn, adds that this 
wonderful work was the masterpiece 
of Nicolas Copernic, and that when 
this skillful mechanician had com- 
pleted his labors the officers of the 
city caused his eyes to be put out, that 
he might never be able to execute a 
similar work for any other city. But 
this last assertion deserves to be 
ranked among the legends, the rather 
too, because, besides the fact that it is 
shown that this clock of Strasbourg 
was made by Conrad Dasypodius, it 
would be difficult to prove that the 
astronomer Copernicus ever visited 
Strasbourg. A similar tradition at- 
taches to the clock of Saint Jean, in 
Lyons, which is stillin existence, and is 
hardly less renowned than that of 
Strasbourg. It was constructed by 
Nicholas Lippius. The mechanism 
for striking the hours is the only one 
in operation at the present day, but 
the clock is still an object of curiosity 
to strangers, to whom the Lyonese 
still repeat with the best faith in the 
world the story that Lippius was put 
to death the moment the work was 
completed, notwithstanding. the ex- 
isting proof that Lippius died peac- 
ably and honored in his native 
country.” 





The following interesting extract is 
taken from an article in ature, on 
Babylonian astronomy: 


One of. the most curious tablets now in the 
British Museum is one of lunar longitudes, 
which séems to have formed part of the great 





Babylonian work on astronomy, but, since it 
is written in Accadian, must be older than 
2000 B. C. As a translation of it has not 
been made before, it is here given in full : 


1. The 1st day (the moon) advances............ 5 deg. 
2. The 2d day pena RY Meee tate hace 1o deg. 
3. The 3d day * wip anon maleate 20 deg. 
4. The 4thday ‘* pee 8 eerie 40 deg. 
5. The sth day “ oP ee ukdadns eae 80 deg. 
6. The 6th day “i ir: she evead 96 deg 
7. The 7th day - ae a cael 112 deg 
8. The 8th day ” ME re ae an aesee 128 deg 
g. The oth day bi Piney Co55L5 smal 144 deg 
1o. Therothday ‘“ iam hegs keete 160 deg. 
11. Therrthday “ Tp abanesiae 176 deg. 
12. Thei2zthday ‘“ ht haveedid eksten 192 deg. 
13. The r3thday ‘“ M,  Uetekédtwaaeee 208 deg 
14. The r4thday ‘ se Pa er BT A 244 deg 
15. Thersthday ‘“ Poo eS Se oe 240 deg 
16. The 16th day for 224 deg. of adv. it retrogrades* 16 deg. 
17. The 17th day for 208 deg. “ - 32 deg. 
18. The 18th day for 192 deg. ‘“* ns 48 deg. 
19. The 19th day for176deg. “ e 64 deg. 
20. The 2oth day for 160 deg. ** ei 80 deg. 
21. The 21st day for 144 deg. * - 96 deg. 
22. The 22d day fori28deg. “ bs 112 deg. 
23. The 23d day for 2 deg. “ se 128 deg. 
24. The 24th day for 96 deg. ‘ = 144 deg. 
25. The 25th day for 80 deg. “* - 30 deg. 
26. The 26th day for 32 deg. ** 5 56 deg. 
27. The 27th day for 23 deg. “ wa I2 deg. 
28. The 28th day for 15 deg. ‘* : 26 deg. 
29. The 29th day for 5 1-20 deg ** = 4% deg. 


. The 30th day the moon is the god Anu. 


Ww 
° 


The fractions at the end of the tablet are 
hard to explain, and it is unfortunate that the 
month is not named during which the obser- 
vations were made, and that we have no other 
tablet of a similar kind to compare with it. 





Tue Divininc Rop of the ancients, 
that famous hazel wand which was 
supposed to reveal the presence of 
hidden waters, has formed the subject 
of an interesting paper recently read 
before the Paris Academie. des 
Sciences. M. Chevreul considers that 
men actually believed in the virtue of 
the wand they heldin their hands, 
and were therefore on the watch for 
the most trivial circumstance which 
should impart movement to the twig. 
The mere sight of a fertile spot would 





* Literally, ‘* becomes obscure.”’ 
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involuntarily cause a muscular con- 
traction of the hand, and thus agitate 
the wand, and probably point it to the 
right place. An old rule says that 
where plants of the same kind are 


- growing in one spot, and the vegeta- 


tion is thicker in one part than an- 
other, there water will be found. 
Sancho Panza seems to have been 
aware of this when, as his master and 
himself were suffering from thirst, he 
pointed out to Don Quixote that the 
freshness and thickness of the grass 


beneath them were indications of 


some spring. 





Tue London Engineer says, of La 
Bastie’s process of toughening glass, 
that “we can scarcely conceive any 
economic use to which glass, which 
goes to pieces upon receiving a rough 
surface scratch, however otherwise re- 
sistant, can be put with any advan- 
tage. Glass sheets or plates for sky- 
lights, conservatories, lighthouse lan- 
terns, etc., would be of little use 
against hail and storms if a fragment 
of grit, lodged upon their surfaces, 
would, when struck or rubbed, be 
liable to cause them to fall to powder. 
The burglar would find this tough- 
ened glass in the plate of a jeweler’s 
window quite a boon; and if, too, it 
should prove ultimately that this glass 
cannot be cut evenly and readily by 
the ordinary plate-glass diamond, that 
difficulty alone will, we apprehend, 
prove a bar to its application to glaz- 
ing purposes upon a large scale ; nor 
would there even seem to be much 
advantage in the application that has 
been suggested to watch-glasses, which 
are always liable to be scratched, and 
in which a pocketful of glass dust 


would be no improvement upon three 
or four large fragments.” 





Str CHARLES WHEATSTONE, F. R. 
S., recently died in Paris. He was for 
many years a conspicuous and suc- 
cessful investigator in science, and, 
among other things, he claimed to 
have discovered the electric tele- 
graph. ° ; 





_ . 


THE STRENGTH OF THE LION AND 
TicER.—It is stated that the relative 
strength of the lion in the fore limbs 
is only 69.9 per cent. of that of the 
tiger, and that the strength of his 
hind limbs is only 65.9 per cent. of 
that of. the tiger. 

It may be added that five men can 
easily hold down a lion, while it re- 
quires nine men to control a tiger. 
Martial also states that the tigers 
always killed the lions in the amphi- 
theatre. The lion is, in truth, a pre- 
tentious humbug, and owes his repu- 
tation to his imposing mane, and he 
will run away like a whipped cur, un- 
der circumstances in which the tiger 
will boldly attack and kill. 





THE MANNER in which a young 
chick makes his enfreé into the world 
is thus set forth by a member of the 
British Association at its last meeting 
at Bristol: “I would now add that 
not only does the chick not require to 
learn to peck at, to seize, and to swal- 
low small specks of food, but that it 
is not a fact, as asserted, and generally 
supposed, that it pecks while still in 
the shell. The actual mode of self- 
delivery is just the reverse of peck- 
ing. Instead of striking forward and 
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downward (a movement impossible on 
the part of a bird packed in a shell 
with its head under its wing), it breaks 
its way out by vigorously jerking its 
head upward, while it turns round 
within the shell, which 1s cut in two 
—chipped right round in a perfect 
circle some distance from the great 
end. 





A SNAKE IN IRELAND.—The enclosed 
letter to the editor of the Irish Daily 
Lixpress, may excite speculation as to 
how the snake got where it was found. 
The fact is worthy of record, at any 
rate, that a snake has been caught in 
Ireland. What would St. Patrick 
say? 

Sir: My gardener this morning killed a 
large snake in the garden here, measur- 
ing five feet long by three inches in circum- 
ference. It has a black back, with light 
yellow belly ; I do not know what species it 
belongs to, but have preserved it in spirits. 
Is it. not very rare to find such in Ireland? 

Your obedient servant, 
FRANCIS WM. GREENE. 
Kilranalagh, Baltinglass, Co.Wicklow, Sept, II. 





WEIGHT SUSTAINED BY LEAVES OF 
VicTroriA Recia.—It is stated in 
Science pour Tous that in the aquarium 
of the Botanical Garden at Ghent, 
there is a very large specimen of the 
Victoria Regia. The -head gardener, 
M. von Hulle, was recently interested 
in observing the force that was re- 
quired to immerse the floating leaves 
in the water. He saw one of them 
support a child, and another was not 
even submerged by the weight of one 
of the gardeners. He was led ta ex- 
periment as to the limit of this resist- 
ance—loading the surface of one of 
the largest leaves with bricks. It was 


found to bear a weight of 346 kilo- 
grammes (about 760 lbs. avoirdupois), 
that is to say, nearly equal to five men 
of average stature and corpulence. 

A writer in a recent English paper 
tells us that he had the pleasure of 
being at Chatsworth in November, 
1849, when the Victoria Regia there 
expanded its first giant blossom, on 
which occasion Annie, the youngest 
daugher of Sir Joseph Paxton, dressed 
as a fairy, stood upon one ofthe im- 
mense round leaves. This incident 
called forth the following lines from 
the pen of the late Douglas Jerrold : 

“On unbent leaf, in fairy guise. + 
Reflected in the water, 


Beloved, admired by hearts and eyes, 
Stands Annie, Paxton’s daughter. 


“ Accept a wish, my little maid, 
Begotten at the minute, 
That scenes so bright may never fade, 
You still the fairy in it. 


“ That all your life, nor care nor grief 
May load the winged hours 

With weight to bend a lily's leaf, 
But all around be flowers.” 





A CHILD’s BED should slope a little 
from the head to the foot, so that the 
head may bea little higher than the 
feet, but never bend the neck to get 
the head on to a pillow. This makes 


’ the child round-shouldered, cramps 


the veins and arteries, and interferes 
with the free circulation of the blood. 
Even when a childis several years old 
the pillow should be thin, and made 
of hair, not feathers. 





THe Castratia—the double ship 
which was invented to secure the pas- 
sengers between Calais and Dover 
from sea-sickness, or at least to reduce 
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the danger to a minimum—seems, if 
we may trust “ A Resident at Calais,” 
who writes to the London 7Zimes, to be 
a real success. He says that he waited 
for a good stiff wind in order to test 
her; that though she now and then 
rolled, she never pitched at all; that 
no one on board of her ever thought 
of being sick on the passage, and yet 
that when the mail-boat passed her in 
the same sea, the latter’s deck was 
covered with sick passengers. The 
writer returned to Calais by the mail- 
boat and was very sea-sick, though as 
the wind had risen since his voyage 
across, it is possible that evenin the 
Castalia on that day he might-have 
suffered. While the Bessemer ap- 
pears to be as yet a failure, the hum- 
bler experiment of the Castalia seems 
to have earned a substantial success. 





Meat should be cooked by a quick 
fire, as the rapid closing of the outer 
pores retains all the juices within, and 
these, becoming heated, create a natu- 
ral process of steaming in its own 


gravy. 


A STUPID HOAX, which has been the 
round of the press, attributing to Car- 
lyle a boorish refusal of the degree of 
LL.D. conferred upon him by Harvard 
College, has been exploded by Presi- 
dent Eliot. Mr. Carlyle did not utter 
the stuff attributed to him, but, on the 
contrary, wrote a letter to President 
Eliot expressing thanks for the honor, 
and intimating that he would accept 
it formally when received. 








It Is A DECIDED MISTAKE to suppose 
that plants are unhealthful in sleep- 
ing apartments or sitting rooms. .Of 


course, if the flowers exhale a strong 
perfume—such as that of tuberoses, 
hyacinths and daphnes—they make the 
air too odorous to be desirable at 
night; but healthy, growing plants 
absorb the carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere, and keep it pure and agree- 
able. They are, in fact, the best dis- 
infectants that can be employed. 





ALL sorts of glass vessels and other . 


utensils may be purified from long- 
retained smells of , every kind in the 


easiest and most perfect manner by . 


rinsing them out well with charcoal 
powder, after the grogser impurities 
have been scoured off with sand and 
potash. Rubbingthe teeth with fine 
charcoal powder, and then washing 
out the mouth, will render the teeth 
beautifully white and the breath per- 
fectly sweet where an offensive breath 
has been owing toa scorbutic dispo- 
sition of the gums. Putrid water is 
immediately deprived of its bad smell 
by charcoal. When meat, fish, etc., 
from intense heat or long keeping, 
are likely to pass into a state of cor- 
ruption, a simple and easy mode of 
keeping them sound and healthful is 
to put a few pieces of charcoal, about 
the size of an egg, into the pot or 
saucepan wherein the flesh or fish is 
to be boiled. 





Many of the colds which people 
are said to catch commence at the 
feet. To keep these extremities warm, 
therefore, is to effect an insurance 
against the almost interminable list of 
disorders which spring out of a 
“slight cold.” First, never be tightly 
shod. Boots or shoes, when they fit 
too closely, press against the foot and 
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prevent the free circulation of the 

blood. When, on: the contrary, they 
fit with comparative looseness, the 
blood gets fair play, and the spaces 
left between the leather and the stock- 

ings are filled with a comfortable sup- 

ply of warm air. The second rule is, 

never sit in damp shoes. It is often 

imagined that unless they are posi- 

tively wet it is not necessary to 

change them. This is a fallacy, for 

when the least dampness is absorbed 

into the sole it is attracted nearer the 

foot itself by the heat, and thus per- 

spiration is dangerously checked. 

Any person may prove this by trying 

the experiment of neglecting this 

rule. The feet will become cold and 

damp after a few moments, although 

on taking off the shoe and warming | 
them they will appear quite dry. 





A THEORY’ CONCERNING SLEEP.— 
Our existing knowledge about the 
physiology of sleep does not go much 
beyond the fact that the phenomenon 
in question is invariably associated 
with a comparatively bloodless con- 
dition of the brain. Pfliiger attempts 
to take us a step farther by construct- 
elaborate hypothesis of a 
physico-chemical order (P/iiger’s 
Archiv x, 8, 9). Starting from the 
view that the functional activity of 
any organ, and more especially of a 
nerve-centre, depends upon a dissoci- 
ation of living matter; which is itself 
only a modified form of albumin, the 
author goes on to speculate that the 
chemical potential energy which is 
used up in the formation of every 
molecule of carbonic acid is trans- 
formed into heat. In other words, the 
atoms of which this molecule con- 


(6) 


ing an 


sists are thrown into a state of very 
active vibration. These intramolecu- 
lar explosions are propagated in all 
directions along the nerves to the 
muscular and glandular _ systems, 
which are in structural continuity 
with the nerve-centres. Frogs, de- 
prived of oxygen, are thrown into a 
state of apparent death, precisely sim- 
ilar to sleep; from this they may be 
roused by a fresh supply of oxygena- 
ted blood. A certain proportion of 
intramolecular oxygen in the nerve- 
centres is thus essential to the waking 
state, since it enables a given number 
of explosions to occur in a unit of 
time at a given temperature. But 
during the waking state, the energy 
of chemical affinity is used up much 
faster than the intramolecular oxygen 
‘of the grey matter of the brain can be 
replaced; consequently the formation 
of carbonic acid steadily diminishes ; 
and when the number of explosions 
per unit of time sinks below a certain 
minimum, sleep ensues. The entire 
energy of the brain is never really used 
up, but it sinks to a point at which, in 
the absence of all external stimuli, it 
is incapable of maintaining functional 
activity. This theory may be so de- 
veloped as to explain most of the 
phenomena of ordinary sleep, such as 
its periodicity, etc. The author like- 
wise attempts to bring the Winter 
sleep,of hybernating mammals, and 
the Summer sleep of tropical amphi- 
bia, into harmony with it. 





THE REGULATION OF RIvERS.—The 
recent disastrous floods in France and 
England call attention to the question 
whether it is practicable so to regulate 
the flow of the water in rivers as to 
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prevent, or at least greatly diminish, 
such misfortunes for the future. Facts 
and numerical data exist which show 
that such regulation is practicable 
with much less difficulty and cost than 
would be thought by any one who 
had not made the necessary calcula- 
tions. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to 
say that the method of keeping the 
floods off the lands by means of em- 
bankments, which is the only possible 
resource when we have to contend 
against the sea or tidal rivers, is total- 
ly inapplicable to the case of the in- 
undations of mountain streams like 
the Garonne. There need not be any 
difficulty as to the strength of the 
embankments, but it would be im- 


practicable to make them high enough. 


to contain between them such torrents 
as that of the Garonne when in flood. 
The only way ‘in which mountain tor- 
rents can be regulated is by con- 
structing réservoirs to retain the 
flood-water; and the more this plan 
is looked at, the more feasible it will 


appear. 


THe WHALE.—Its enormous head is 
about one-third the bulk of the entire 
whale, and the lips (nearly twenty feet 
long in some species) show a mouth 
big enough to holda boat full of men, 
yet its throat is quite tiny, and it can 
only swallow such small things as 
shrimps, jelly-fish, crabs, which are 
strained through a wonderful arrange- 
ment like a fringe, of what we call 
whalebone. Its tongue, a soft thick 
mass, was once considered a great 
delicacy, and a right of royalty. It 
has small eyes, and no visible ears, and 
yet it seems to see and hear well.’ The 


whale has a smooth skin, beneath 
which is a thick layer of dblubber, a fat, 
oily substance some inches thick, 
which men risk their lives to possess, 
for it fetches a great price; though, 
since the use of gas and oils, it is not 
so much needed. Its flesh is eaten by 
the Esquimaux, though it is coarse 
and tough. Ambergris, a kind of 
scented wax, is only found in the 
Cachatot whale, or sometimes found 
floating in large lumps on the polar 
seas.— Little Folks. 





AN IRISH CLERGYMAN, the Rey. 
George Meares Drought, believes that 
he has discovered a remedy against 
plagues of flies—and a very simple 
and pleasant one—namely, a window- 
garden of geraniumsand calceolarias. 
He says that he had for a long time 
been congratulating himself on his 
exemption from the plague of flies 
from which his neighbors suftered, 
when, at length, in preparing for a re- 
moval, he sent away his window-box 
of geraniums and calceolarias to his 
new residence. Immediately his room 
was as full of flies as that of any of 
his neighbors, and so he found out 
that it was his window-garden which 
had saved him. That shows very bad 
taste on the part of the flies, for such 
a garden is a great ornament toa 
town-room, when it does not keep out 
the airtoo much. But if this betrue, 
the bad taste of the flies is clearly 
great luck for human beings. 





Davy’s DEFINITION OF CHEMISTRY. 
—Sir Humphry Davy, in his posthu- 
mous work, “ Consvlations in Travel, 
or the Last days of a Philosopher,” 
says: “ There is nothing more difficult 
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than a good definition of chemistry, 
for it is scarcely possible to express in 
‘a few words the abstracted view of an 
infinite variety of facts. I will give 
you a definition which will have the 
merit of novelty, and which is prob- 
ably general in its application: Chem- 
istry relates to those operations by which 
the intimate nature of bodies is changed, 
or by which they acquire new properties. 
This definition will apply not only to 
the effects of mixture, but to the 
phenomena of electricity; and, in 
short, to all changes which do not 
merely depend upon the motion or 
division of masses of matter.” 


IN CONSEQUENCE of the scarcity of 
skilled mechanics which exists in the 
shipbuilding departments at several of 
the Royal Dockyards at Chatham, 
some of the officials connected with 
those establishments have been sent to 
certain of the great shipbuilding yards 
on the Thames for the purpose of pro- 
curing hands for the Government 
dockyards. 





IN THE STUDY OF PRACTICAL PHY- 
sics, even if suitable works were at 
hand, another difficulty is encountered 
in the costly nature of the apparatus 
involved in studying physics. This 
no doubt is one of the main difficul- 
ties that the teacher has to overcome, 
and in this respect physics differs 
widely from chemistry, for it is out of 
the question to provide a complete set 
of physical apparatus for every two 
or three students. To meet this diffi- 
culty one may distribute different in- 
struments among the students and al- 
low them in turn thoroughly to mas- 
ter what is put before them. This 
plan might do for a small class, the 
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members of which could use their fin- 
gers already. But it is at best an un- 
satisfactory method, for it leaves the 
student completely at sea directly he 
begins to communicate the instruction 
he has received, unless he can _ pur- 
chase what he has been in the habit of 
using, and this is not often within his 
means to do, the best books being often 
nnwieldly in size and high priced. 

SEA AIR AND Mountain AirR.—The 
difference between the action of sea 
air and that of mountain air on the 
human system has been recently ex- 
plained by Professor Beneke, of Mar- 
burg, whose experiments show that 
bodies part with their heat a great deal 
more rapidly on the sea-shore than 
among the mountains. Near the 
ocean the processes of change in the 
body are accelerated; and sea air is 
beneficial for persons who are over- 
worked, but whose digestive organs 
are good. A mountain atmosphere, 
on the other hand, renders the bodily 
movements easier by reason of the 
diminished pressure, and increases the 
activity of respiration. Professor 
Beneke thinks that irritable, nervous 
persons will find themselves better in 
mountainous districts. 

A HovuseHoLp CremEentT.—Alum and 
plaster of Paris, well mixed in water 
and used in the liquid state, forms a 
hard composition and is a_ useful 
cement. 





Grass Curtinc.—To cut glass to 
any shape without a diamond, hold it 
quite level under water, and with a 
pair of strong scissors clip it away by 
small bits from the edges. 
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ART COLLECTIONS AND THEIR USE. 


Visitors abroad, have observed, with 
interest, the pardonable pride in their 
little art-galleries, exhibited by the 
people of the towns and cities in 
which these galleries are located. The 
effect of all this is for good, in foster- 
ing, even in this crude way, a love, 
respect for and familiarity with works 
of art. The influences exerted as ed- 
ucators by these art-works are more 
extended than is usually credited to 
them; taking, for instance, the more 
notable ones of the National gallery 
in London, where a very choice col- 
lection of the old painters has been 
gathered together, and also many of 
the best works of native artists, form 
one of the completest national gal- 
leries in the world; the collections in 
the Louvre and Luxembourg in Paris, 
and so on to Munich, Dresden, 
Vienna, Berlin, Rome, and other cities. 
They are entitled to important consid- 
eration in the question of supplying 
intellectual recreation and opportu- 
nity for study even,to the people. 
For the matter of that, any village or 
town with sufficient enterprise to pro- 
vide an available public building, 
might, with propriety, have its own 
little art gallery or local collection of 


geological, botanical, archzological, 
and other specimens, forming, to some 
extent, an epitome of the character 
and history of the surrounding dis- 
trict. The forming of such a collec- 
tion would afford plenty of interest 
and intellectual occupation to the 
townsmen, and tend to stimulate that 
love of knowledge which, properly 
developed, does so much to wean men 


- from indulgence in low and enerva- 


ting pleasures. America is lament- 
ably deficient in this respect, there 
being at the time no collection in the 
country, worthy of a national charac- 
ter, into which has been gathered pic- 
tures of note or of historical interest ; 
nor does there exist any gallery made 


up of good representative pictures of 


any kind, for the gratification or cul- 
tivation of zsthetic taste, available to 
the public. The few gentlemen who 
pride themselves on having numbers 
of pictures which will holdtheir place 
in any collection, also pride themselves 
in asserting that these are for their own 
private gratification, and it is with the 
greatest reluctance even that single 
pictures are occasionally permitted to 
find a place on other walls, on 
occasions of special exhibitions, to 
which even then the numbers ad- 
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mitted are limited. It is at any 
time within the power of half a dozen 
such men as A. T. Stewart, R. L. and 
A. Stuart, John Taylor Johnson, Mar- 
shall O. Roberts, August Belmont, 
etc., at a comparative trivial expendi- 
ture on their part, to make New York 
City really a conspicuous art centre; 
for it is well-known that these gentle- 
men own pictures which rank amongst 
the best examples of modern art 
throughout the world. Many of the 
oldest families in England, and else- 
where in Europe, are really less ex- 
clusive, and less aristocratic, in theor- 
dinary acceptation of that term, than 
are the men of wealth in this country, 
It is seldom that applications, by no 
means few either, to visit private art 
galleries: and grounds abroad are re- 
fused, while such a request preferred, 
under similar circumstances, to our 
leaders of society here, would be re- 
pelled with something like indigna- 
tion, asan intrusion if not impertinence. 
In the matter of public libraries we 
are likely in the course of time to 
stand very well. The Lenox Library 
promises well in this direction, and 
the Astor Library has done-a good 
deal already; there is no danger of too 
much liberality prevailing in the man- 
agement of either. From our nation- 


al government there is little to be hoped © 


for. This is chargeable to the peculiar- 
ity of our institutions,wherein, from the 
nature of things, it is impossible to 
work up a deep and sympathetic inter- 
est in an enterprise of this nature, in- 
volving culture and special tastes, and 
the experiences that they alone bring. 
We have more hopes, distant as they 
may now seem to be, for the relief to 
come through an awakened liberality 


among our leading men of wealth and 
culture. 





ELEMENTARY ART WORK. 


Many young people pass through 
what they know to be a very tedious, 
and, flatter themselves, often very suc- 
cessful, course of training in our art 
schools, who find themselves drearily 
at fault in their calculations, at the 
very threshold of real work. This 
state of things is nearly always trace- 
able to the superficial nature of their 
acquirements, their neglect and dis- 
taste for first principles, carefully and 
progressively followed out to their 
practical: applications. Few persons 
who set out to take a course in draw- 
ing, often for no special end, other 
than to gratify a supposed natural 
taste—few artists do even, but what 
pursue restively the more difficult 
branches of study, of perspective, for 
instance, without which, the work of 
years may be rendered useless. The 
course of instruction is not always 
the most practical in this important 
branch of art-education—a_ multi- 
plicity of technical terms and prolix 
explanations tending to befog and 
render void of comprehension, minds 
utterly unfamiliar with methods of 
working out the simplest mathemati- 
cal formulas. Let our students re- 
member that in this, as in any other 
branch of study, he must creep before 
he walks, and that a careful, plodding 
pursuit of the rudiments will amply 
repay him for the time consumed, with 
the additional advantage of avoiding 
the necessity for having to go back 
over the ground finally, at a time 
when pride and perhaps the necessi- 
ties of life forbid. 
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THE RESTORATION OF STRASBOURG 
CATHEDRAL.—A letter from  Stras- 
bourg to the Jndustriel Alsacien, of 
Mulhausen, says: “The repairing of 
the damages caused by the bombard- 
ment to the cathedral has been going 
on for three years, and is yet far from 
completion. The injury done is in- 
calculable, the fragments of the bombs 
having penetrated to every part of the 
building. The restoration of the 
walls of the nave ,and the replacing 


‘of the whole roof occupied two years, 


and the last year has been spent in 
repairing the tower and the spire, the 
straightening of the upper part of 
which, from a height of 320 feet up- 
wards, is one of the boldest architect- 
ural feats of our day. The architect 
estimates that more than a year will 
yet be required to restore the magni- 
ficent structure to its former perfec- 


tion.” 





A Worp on FLOWERs.—F lower cul- 


ture is the poetry of horticulture. All. 


poets are fond of flowers, and the 
fair sex take to them as naturally as to 
sentiment. But however fond one 
may be of beautiful blossoms, the ad- 
miration of them and their actual cul- 
tivation are two different things. 
Those who have educated themselves 
to the culture of flowers, know the 
difficulty they have often experienced 
in getting them to germinate; yet 
florists have no trouble even with the 
the most delicate. They know, from 
education and experience, just the 
conditions necessary to germination 
and growth. However well-read the 
amateur may be, it is only practice 
and experience that can perfect one in 


this work. A rule, especially appli- 


cable to seeds, is that they should be 
sown no deeper than four times their 
diameter; thus it will be seen that 
such minute seeds as calceolaria, cin- 
eraria, poppy, etc, should be only 
just covered. But, then, if so,the sun 
is so hot at times, it will not do to 
sow the seed of such tender plants, as 
it is difficult to get the requisite moist- 
ure. To insure this, sow, and sift the 
least possible soil over them, water 
from a fine rose water-pot, and then 
cover with moss, or even a board, un- 
til they germinate. Afterward shade 
them until they get some strength. 





THE STATUE of General Stonewall 
Jackson, by Foley the English sculp- 
tor, was unveiled at Richmond, Va., 
on October 26th, amid the most im- 
posing ceremonies. This statue is of 
bronze, and was cast at the foundry at 
Chelsea, the west end of London, on 
the banks of the Thames, near where 
Carlyle lives. While it is very highly 
spoken of by the English critics, yet 
they say “we wish it had been better 
as a work of art, both for the reputa- 
tion of the sculptor and for the honor 
of the heroic general himself,” 


THE Academy says: “The artistic 
treasures at Chatsworth, the home of 
the Duke of Devonshire, are, practi- 
cally, inexhaustible. We have exam- 
ined at unprecedented length the 
drawings and the pictures in which 
the mansion abounds; yet our limits 
are already passed, and there remain 
for description whole provinces, so to 
say, of works of art, including sculp- 
tures, ancient and modern: a collec- 
tion of gems that is hardly rivalled in 
private possession; a noble gathering 
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of engravings and etchings, including 
examples of priceless quality and 
rarity, such as Marc Antonios in very 
fine and scarce states. In addition, 
Chatsworth can boast of a great li- 
brary, which comprises, besides inesti- 
mable printed books, the famous il- 
luminated Benedictionale of Ethel- 
wood, Bishop of Winchester, a work 
of the tenth century, the very crown 
of Anglo-Saxon decorated MSS., and 
other illuminated volumes. 





AMONG THE NOTABLE EXHIBITIONS 
this year in America will be a grand 
panorama of the siege of Paris, now 
advertized in this country. The enter- 
prise has met with many difficulties 
during its construction, some thirty 
artists have been at work for a long 
time upon it, and during its progress 
the painting on canvass was injured 
by a storm to the extent of $10,000. 
It is said to have been carefully 
painted and to faithfully represent the 
leading events of that memorable 
siege. 





THe WepssTER STATUE.—Satisfac- 
tory progress is being made on this 
important work. The sculptor, Mr. 
Ball, has completed the figure in clay 
at Florence, and has sent it to the cele- 
brated foundry in Munich to be cast. 
The contract requires that the statue 
shall be delivered in New York in 
good order by the 1st of June next, 
and the unveiling ceremonies will take 
place on July 4th following, at the 
Central Park, where the statue is to 
be permanently located. 


Mr. Launt THOMPSON, the noted 
sculptor, will divide his time between 
Florence and Rome this Winter, 


AN ORIGINAL DRAWING By MICHEL 
ANGELO has been found at Florence. 
This drawing is said to be the original 
study for the Rape of Ganymede— 
much finer in treatment in composi- 
tion than that which is so well known 
in the Royal collection. It was found 
in a port-folio among what it is 
claimed were copies and sketches by 
the pupils of Michel Angelo, but 
there seems to be no doubt of its au- 
thenticity. 


THE BROOKLYN ART ASsSOCIATION.— 
The thirty-first reception of the Asso- 
ciation will take place’ at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, on the evening 
of the 29th of November, and the ex- 
hibition inaugurated on that evening 
will continue for two weeks. Circu- 
lars to artists have already been is- 
sued. Pictures, from whatever source, 
must be sent to the Academy not 
later than November 2sth. 





ONE OF THE PAPERS recently read 
before the State Teachers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania contains the follow- 
ing on the subject of drawing: 
“ Drawing will save all the time it de- 
mands for ttself by enabling children to 
master other studies with greater ease. 
It appeals strongly to the perceptive 
faculty, hence a child that is taught to 
see well will learn to read much more 
readily than one that is not. Spelling 
depends largely upon the ability to 
recall words, and as drawing trains 
the form-memory it assists children to 
recall words to the eye. Writing re- 
quires an educated eye and a trained 
hand, which is supplied in the discip- 
line which drawing ‘affords. In 
mathematics neatness and precision 
of work isthe natural resultant of drill 
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in drawing. In geography the con- 
tour of continents, the location and 
direction of mountains and rivers, the 
location of cities, towns and lakes can 
be fixed in the mind of the child not 
only in much less time but more per- 
manently. In the physical sciences 
and in natural history it is a valuable 
auxiliary to effective teaching, as well 
as an economizer of time. Thus it is 
seen that drawing, by the healthful in- 
fluence which it exerts upon other 
studies, will make room for itself in 
any curriculum of school study.” 





An exhibition of-wood engravings 
has been opened this Summer at Ber- 
lin. The many new methods of re- 
production now in vogue have in 
some measure replaced the old art of 
wood-engraving, which has fallen of 
late years greatly intodecline. Many 
efforts, however, have lately been 
made to revive this mode of illustra- 
tion and to bring it to greater perfec- 
tion. The French journal Z’Ar¢, in 
particular, has adopted ,it with con- 
siderable success, and has published 
several woodcuts that are really of 
worth and interest. 





Art aT YALE COoLLEGE.—A three 
years’ course in the Yale Art School 
has recently been instituted, with the 
view to a more practical cultivation 
and promotion of the arts of design, 
including painting, sculpture and 
architecture. The course will be ar- 
ranged as follows; “First year: 
Drawing—From the flat, from the 
antique, from the living model. Per- 
spective—Descriptive geometry, shad- 
ows and linear perspective, applica- 
tions and examples. Lectures—The 
elements of form, principles of pro- 
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portion. Second year: Drawing— 
Technical discipline, studies from the 
living model. Anatomy—The bones 
and articulations of the skeleton, the 
muscles and movements of the body, 
the anatomy of external forms. Paint- 
ing — Technical discipline, studies 
from casts and still life. Third year: 
Painting—Technical practice, studies 
from the living model! Composition 
—Studies in color and chiaroscuro, 
design. Lectures—On the _ history, 
theory and practice of art.” 





A NEW museum of art and industry, 
under the title of the Mederlandsch 
Museum, has just been opened in that 
pleasant little Dutch town of museums 
and picture galleries, the Hague. It 
is the fifth museum in that small place. 
Art museums, after the pattern of South 
Kensington, have been springing up 
all over the Continent of late years, 
and will no doubt prove of value in 
promoting the education of the in- 
dustrial artist, and a more general cul- 
tivation of artistictaste. This Neder- 
landsch Museum in particular, though 
at present only a small affair, aims at 
reviving an interest in the old national 
industries of Holland, many of which 
have fallen intodecay. But what will 
more particularly interest lovers of 
art in this museum is avery excellent 
series of casts taken from the monu- 
ments, sculptures and carvings found 
in the old churches of Holland. These 
churches are for the most part but 
little known even to Dutch students of 


art. 





THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT have re- 
cently appropriated $400,000 for the 
restoration of historical monuments 


in France. 
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THE fine collection of armsat Turin 
possesses, among other Oriental objects 
which belonged to a Sardinian am- 
bassador at Constantinople, a sword- 
blade which has gtven rise to many 
learned dissertations as to its origin. 
The blade, slightly curved, is of the 
finest Damascus steel, and is orna- 
mented with numerous emblems 
coarsely engraved, upon which still 
remain traces of gilding and a Greek 
inscription. This sword was reported 
to have belonged to the unfortunate 
Constantine, last Emperor of the Pal- 
eologi, and it was said to have been 
deposited in the mausoleum of his 
Turkish conqueror, and to have been 
sold by a faithless guardian. 





‘UNDER the title of Ariadne Floren- 
tina, Mr. John Ruskin has recently 
published a work on Florentine em- 
broidery, into which he has introduced 
a description of three remarkable 
pieces of needlework which he dis- 
covered in a room in the King’s Arms 
Hotel at Lancaster, where he passed a 
night. The subject of these tapes- 
tries was the history of Isaacand Ish- 
mael, and Mr. Ruskin recognized in 
their treatment and execution many 
of the qualities of the Florentine 
school of embroidery. 





THE INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS to the 
catalogues of. various classes of art- 
works in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, which, as we recently said, are 
about to be published separately from 
the mere lists of objects, will appear 
in a compendious form, and be sold at 
an extremely low price, we believe for 
one shilling each, or thereabouts. 


(7) 
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They are the best compressed manuals 
of the respective subjects in existence, 
and are sure to command a large sale. 
The subjects are Furniture, Textile 
Fabrics, Majolica, Musical Instru- 
ments, and Ivories. , 





Miss Mattie Burt, whose studio is 
in the Association Building, New York, 
is busily engaged in portrait painting. 
A part of the time she devotes to giv- 
ing instruction in drawing, in which 
she is very successful as a teacher. 
Her training especially fits her for the 
important work of teaching—a faculty 
not possessed by every artist. 





M. GUICHARD is preparing a great 
practical and historical work on Dec- 
oration. He has obtained permission 
from the Administration of the Beaux- 
Arts to instal his st::dio at the Garde- 
Meuble, in the very midst of the wealth 
of all kinds—furniture, tapestry, vases, 
etc.—belonging to that great national 
establishment. 





In digging a well upon the Place de 
la Halle, at Agen, there has just been 
discovered a mosaic floor of great 
value, dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Some bones were also found. 
The authorities have ordered the 
works to be suspended. 





THE FOUR TABLETS intended for the 
Pilgrims’ monument at Plymouth, 
Mass., each fifteen feet -by five, and 
weighing seven and a half tons, of 
polished Scotch granite and cost- 
ing $1,200 each, have arrived from 
Maine. 
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GeorGE INNEss has returned from 
Rome, and is now located at Boston. 
A small painting by him, one of the 
last of his works abroad, -will be ex- 
hibited at the Brooklyn exhibition, 
this Fall. 


COLEMAN HAS~ RETURNED from 
France, and is again at work in his 
studio, New York. Before leaving 
Paris, he had ‘a fight with a railroad, 
and came off successful. 


THe Pope, says the Chronigue des 
Beaux-Arts, has recently bought a 
collection of very precious enamels 
belonging to M. Bossignani, an Italian 
amateur, and comprising many rare 
works of’ J. Sibilio. , 


AMERICAN ARTISTS are taking +hold 
with more interest, with a view to con- 
tribute to the Centennial Exhibition, 
now that the management seem to 
have recognized their existence. 
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AMERICAN ARTIStTs abroad are also 
busy to the same end. Among foreign 
contributions by American artists, 
there will be one representing “ Frank- 
lin at home.” 





A FEW OF OUR ARTISTS are still 
abroad or in the country, but the 
greater number have returned and 
have settled down to their Winter’s 


work. 





Miss ELIzABETH THOMPSON, the 
celebrated English painter, it is said, 
will visit India during the Prince of 
Wales’ sojourn there. 


Mituais, the celebrated English 
portrait painter, is painting landscapes 
in Wales, and Mr. Alma Tadema is at 


present in Italy. 








THE ART SCHOOLS, both in New York 
and Brooklyn, have resumed work for 


the season. 
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EpucATIONAL AND GENERAL MISCELLANY. 





AN OCTOBER SONG. 


Where are the songs and laughs of May? 
Nor June might live nor July stay ; 

To Southern eaves our birds have fled 
From lilies low and roses dead ; 

The swallows long have‘taken flight 
From waters wan and lost delight ; 

All things of Summer sweetness die, 
Yet joy why droop and life why sigh ? 
Color and hue and sunshine wane, 

But only die to live again ; 

Ever again the lost is found, 

The found is lost in Time’s swift round. 


Why mourn for loss? Why hold it strange 
Beauty should dim and fairness change? 
That, for blue heavens, grey skies should come, 
For warbling boughs but woodlands dumb ? 
Why so should fair things fleet ? we say ; 
Why should white Winter tomb sweet May ? 
Ah, senseless sorrow, Death supplies 
A dearer charm to all that dies. 
Were rose and lily always here, 
Lily and rose were both less dear ; 
Hue, odor, bloom, and leaf but wane 
And die, more dear to live again. 

—London Graphic. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


The fact that the teaching of Eng- 
lish is very much neglected every- 
where, impresses itself upon the minds 
of a very great many intelligent ob- 
servers of educational affairs. On this 
subject; a writer in the London Acad- 


emy says, with force, that with a few 
honorable exceptions, schools utterly 
discourage all systematic study of 
English literature, and still more dis- 
courage the study of the language. 
The fault really rests with the univer- 
sities ; the schools cannot be expected 
to teach what the universities do not 
require, The prizes for Latin, Greek 
and mathematics are so tempting that 
the study of English not only does 
not flourish, but does not even get a 
chance. Men will not learn a subject 
which not only cannot pay, but, by 
taking the attention from other studies, 
can only be pursued at a practical 
loss, as I know only too well by ex- 
perience. It is extremely discourag- 
ing to feel that care and devotion to 
such a subject means, from a selfish 
and mercenary point of view, failure 
proportionable to the effort made. 
The result is that, if all the schools 
were to begin teaching English to- 
morrow, efficient teachers could not 
be supplied; and this is sufficiently 
clear from some mistakes which I have 
lately observed in a series of books in- 
tended for the teaching of English in 
schools, wherein the editing (in some 
cases, not in all) is scarcely competent, 
to use a mild term; as I can prove if 
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desired. There is no provision for 
teaching teachers; and the result is 
that masters who attempt the subject 
have to learn anyhow, and how they 
can; while many other masters placid- 
ly shelve the subject in order that their 
ignorance of it may not appear, or be- 
cause they are too wary to deduct 
from the time allotted to paying sub- 
jects; and some, again, attempt to 
teach before they have ascertained the 
one primary and all-essential fact, that 
they do not really understand it. It 
requires careful work for some months 
to“learn enough to teach at all; and 
it requires careful and enthusiastic 
work for some years before anyone can 
teach it well. 

There has been a_ long-standing 
tradition, that the subjects of English 
literature and language shall not be 
recognized as possessing any claim, 
even of the slightest, upon the dis- 
tributors of scholarships, and the 
claim is now beginning to be recog- 
nised, only in a very slight and prac- 
tically inoperative manner. To give 
scholarships for a really fair knowl- 
edge of Early English, considering 
its claims dy itself, without the requisi- 
tion of so much Greek, Latin, or 
Mathematics by way of deadening its 
attraction, would, I think, do a great 
deal for the study, and would much 
raise the average degree of excellence 
of editors and teachers. 





In A BOOK of travels in the Phillip- 
pines, by Herr J. Jagor, ot Berlin, in 
his description of the natives, the 
author enlarges upon the usual dress 
of the Indian women, which, from the 
waist downward, consists of a saya, or 
brightly-striped cloth, falling in broad 


folds, and which, as far as the knee, is 
tightly compressed with a dark shaw] 
or fapis, swathed so closely as to com- 
pel the wearer to take very short 
steps. We know that fashion, like 
history, repeats itself, but we certainly 
did not think to find the exact proto- 
type of modern European ladies’ 
dresses in a country so far removed 
from the centres of civilization. 





EDUCATION OF NURSES. 


The importance of having skilled 
nurses for the sick, both in public in- 
stitutions and in families, physicians 
can doubtless appreciate more fully 
than others, but a little observation 
and reflection must render it evident 
to all. The exigencies of illness call 
for care and tenderness, intelligence, 
and fidelity on the part of those who 
undertake the responsibilities of nurs- 
ing. These qualities may be found in 
relatives and friends, or in’ those 
whose services are purchased; but 
these qualities do not constitute all 
the qualifications needed; in addition, 
a certain amount and kind of knowl- 
edge, together with the tact which can 
only be acquired by a proper training, 
are requisite. The responsibility of a 
uurse is not limited to making patients 
as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances of disease; this is an 
important object, but another object 
still more important is to co-operate 
with the physician in his efforts to 
shorten the duration of illness, dimin- 
ish its severity, secure recovery, or 
prolong life. Physicians will readily 
admit that competent nursing may be 
more essential to the safety of a patient 
than drugs. This statement is in ac- 
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cordance with the fact that,in the 
management of certain diseases, diet- 
etic and hygienic measures are re- 
lied upon more than medicines. 
These measures, in all their details, 
must be carried out by the nurse; the 
physician cannot personally superin- 
tend them. To carry out properly 
the instructions of the physician, as 
regards the administration of rem- 
edies, is, however, an indispensable 
part of a nurse’s duty, and the neces- 
sity for a proper training for such 
duty is self-evident. 

The want of skilled nurses in this 
country has been, and is still, a 
lamentable evil. 





AT A RECENT MEETING of the 
Brooklyn Board of Education, a series 
of resolutions were offered by Mr. 
Forman, a prominent member of the 
Board, looking to closer responsibility 
in the issue of teachers’ certificates, 
and defining their value, with refer- 
ence to the length of time which 
should eiapse in the case of untried 
teachers, between the issuing of the 
certificate anc the assumption of 
duties and responsibility of teaching. 
It is said that the Teachers’ Commit- 
tee look with favor on these resolu- 
tions, and should the Board adopt 
them it is believed that in some 
instances marked improvemepts will 
follow. 





BoxinG THE Ears.—There are 
several things very commonly done 
which are extremely injurious to the 
ear, and ought to be carefully avoided. 
One of these is the practice of boxing 
children’s ears. It is known that the 
passage of the ear is closed by a thin 
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membrane, especially adapted to be 
influenced by every impulse of theair, 
and with nothing but the air to sup- 
port it internally. What,then, can be 
more likely to injure this membrane 
than a sudden and forcible compress- 
ion of the air in front of it? If any 
one designed to break or overstretch 
the membrane, a more efficient means 
could scarcely be devised than to 
bring the hand suddenly and forcibly 
down upon the passage of the ear, 
thus driving the air violently before 
it, with no possibility of its escape but 
by the membrane giving way. Medi- 
cal authorities assert that many 
children are in this way made deaf by 
boxing on the ear. 





A JAPANESE SONG. 


When fast I flew to my sweet love, 
A thousand miles seemed one; 
Though stormy skies made night above, 
Within me shone the Sun. 


What matter if the way were wild, 
And white the cold sea’s crest, 

If I might reach where Summer smiled, 
The haven of her breast ? 


But now that far from her I go, 
Light of my lonely dreams ! 
Since every step is sad and slow, 
One mile a thousand seems ! 





SENATOR KERNAN’s views on the 
public school question are of interest. 
Ina recent speech at Buffalo, he said: 
“ The public schools of this State are 
planted beyond the power of any 
Legislature by the Constitution of 
the State; it declares in unmistakable 
language that the common school 
fund shall be preserved inviolate. It 
declares, further, that the income of 
the common school fund shall be ap- 














plied only to the support of common 
schools. The highest court of your 
State, more than fifteen years ago, de- 
clared that the common schools 
spoken of in the Constitution were 
the public schools, and that no Legis- 
lature could allow a dollar of that 
money to go to the support of a de- 
nominational or sectarian school. And 
the Constitution also declares that no 
public money shall be distributed to 
any sectarian or private institution. 





THE FIRST LONDON BRIDGE built of 
stone, says the Odituary, was com- 
pleted in the time of King John, sev- 
eral wooden bridges having been pre- 
viously swept away or burnt. The 
famous Londun Bridge of to-day—a 
structure of elegant proportions—is 
now deemed to be inadequate for the 
requirements of the city, and it is 
proposed, by some means or other, to 
increase its facilities. 








BusinEss.—Stick to your. business, 
whatever that business may be, is the 
oniy wholesome and safe rule to fol- 
low. Let young men set out in life 
with this principle firmly fixed in 
their minds, never to be departed 
from. Success may seem to be de- 
layed, but it will be sure; and that the 
slow tortoise outstrips the nimble hare 
is more fact than fable. Stick to your 
business, and your business will ulti- 
mately repay your devotion a ‘thou- 
sandfold. _ 





PupiIL TEACHERS in elementary 
schools have once more come under 
discussion. It is stated that the pres- 
ent system does not work quite satis- 
factorily. We should judge not, 
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from the following geographical de- 
scription of Greece given by a female 
pupil teacher, which is, says Mr. Cor- 
nish, Inspector for the Counties of 
Lincoln and Notts, “a very success- 
ful specimen of the sort of thing we 
want to get rid of.” “The country of 
Greece lies to the south of Europe. 
The mountains of Greece are very 
few, for it is a flat country. The rivers 
are noted for the scenery. The largest 
is the Po; it empties itself into the 
Black Sea. The agriculture is good ; 
it consists of rye, oats, wheat and 
barley. The manufactures of Greece 
are unimportant. The principal are 
woolen (sc) and cotton goods. The 
exports are wheat, barley, rye, and 
woolen goods. The imports are sugar, 
currants, tea, coffee, tobacco and can- 
dles, lace, woolen and cotton goods, 
calicoes and flannels. The people are 
of the Teutonic race and Celtic. 
Religion, most Protestant; few 
Roman Catholics.”—London Graphic. 





TueE following interesting statistics 
on the libraries of Europe are taken 
from M. Block’s recently published 
“ Statistique de la France comparée 
avec les divers pays de l'Europe”: 
Paris has six great libraries belonging 
to the State and open to the public. 
Outside Paris there are in France 338 
libraries which possess mure than 34 
million volumes; of this number 41 are 
open in the evening. Great Britain 
possesses 1,771,493 volumes, or six 
vols. to each roo persons of the pop- 
ulation (this must surely refer solely 
to the British Museum library). Italy 
has 11°7 volumes per too inhabitants. 
In France there are 4,389,000 volumes, 
or 11°7 per 1oo persons; in Austria, 
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2,448,000 vols. or 6’9 per 100; in Russia, 
852,000 vols.,or 1°3 per 100; in Belgium, 
509,100 vols., or 10°4 per 100. 





Lorp HoucGuron, at the Century 
Club, a few nights ago, read and made 
public for the first time the following 
dainty little ditty by Swinburne: 


AUTUMN RONDEL, 


From Spring to Fall the year makes merry, 
With days to days that chant and call ; 
With hopes to crown and fears to bury 
With crowns of flowers, and flowers for pall, 
With bloom, and song, and bird, and berry, 
That fill the months with festival, 
From Spring to Fall. 


Who knows if ever skies were dreary 
With shower and cloud and waterfall ? 
While yet the world’s good heart is cheery, 
Who knows if rains will ever brawl ? 
The storm thinks long, the winds wax weary, 
Till Winter come to wind up all 
From Spring to Fall. 


IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE is perhaps 
the most serious obstacle in the way 
of our success in the country, and is 
the direct and legitimate parent of 
more than one-half the disadvantage 
under which we labor. Its direful 
effects are severely felt in a majority 
of the country schools. It is impossi- 
ble to properly grade or classify a 
school where it exists. It imposes 
upon the teacher much extra labor to 
interest the irregular pupils, and as- 
sist them to keep up with their 
classes. It causes an abatement of 
interest in those who do attend regu- 
larly and robs them of their rights in 
the school. It prevents the adoption 


and successful prosecution of any 
systematic plan of government or in- 
struction, and demoralizes the affairs 
of a school generally.—Zxchange. 


Victor HuGo is more screamy than 
ever. In declining to attend “the 
Congress of the League of Peace and 
Liberty,” he renews the expression of 
his fear that peace must be postponed. 
“What France wants to make, is 
Europe. To make Germany, is to 
construct the Empire—that is to say, 
night. To make Europe is to give 
birth to democracy—that is to say, 
light. Between the two worlds—the 
one gloomy, the other radiant ; the 
one false, the other true—the choice 
of the future, be assured, is made.” 
Again: “To speak of an alliance of 
Kings is to speak of an alliance of 
vultures. This fratricidal fraternity 
will come to an end, and to the 
Europe of Coalition Kings will suc- 
ceed the Europe of United Peoples. 
To-day? No. ‘To-morrow? Yes. 
Let us, then, have faith, and await the 
future.” 





ORDERLY Hasits.—It would not be 
easy to detail in all its force the 
misery which is caused by the early 
neglect of orderly habits. It is a 
source not only of frightful unhappi- 
ness in families, but of great public 
vice; for, after all, the world is made 
up of those whose characters have 
been formed for good or for evil by 
the early training and example of 
mothers. 





Dr. J. DoRMAN STEELE, known as 
the author of successful schoel His- 
tories of Germany and the United 
States, and text-books of instruction 
in Chemistry, Astronomy and Phil- 
osophy, is now conducting through 
the press an illustrated school and 
library History of France. 
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FoorsaLt.—No sooner is cricket 
over than football takes its place, and 
consequently most of the clubs now 
set the ball rolling. Each year the 
popularity of the game is on the in- 
crease in all divisions of the United 
Kingdom, the old clubs receiving large 
augmentations of their members and 
new ones being established in all di- 
rections. Scotland is likely in the 
main to continue its allegiance to the 
Association game, but in England and 
Ireland the Rugby game, for this sea- 
son at least, will be most played. We 
certainly should be glad to find the 
former game gradually supplement- 
ing the latter, as coming up nearest 
to our ideas what football ought 
to be.—Graphic. 





“ WINDOW GARDENERS of the humbler 
classes will hear with pleasure that 
the surplus bedding-out plants from 
the London parks and Kew and 
Hampton Court Gardens are to be 
distributed as usual this autumn. The 
plants can be obtained on application 
through the clergy, school committees, 
etc., of the various neighborhoods to 
the superintendent of the park nearest 
to the respective parishes.” 

This is a very pretty custom, and 
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should be followed in the future by 
those controlling our Jarge parks and 
gardens, in disposing of the surplus 
material, of which there is always 


a plenty. 





CoNFIDENCE.— Why will not mothers 
know that to invite and possess_ the 
confidence of their daughters is to 
secure them from evil? Never make 
them afraid to tell you anything ; 
never make them ashamed of the 
natural desire to have attention from 
the other sex. Let them look upon 
you as the dearest friend as well as 
the kindest mother. 





THE STUDENTS of. Williams College 
at a recent meeting raised over $1,200 
to pay off the debt of the Boating 
Association, and to prepare for the 
next annual regatta. 





Mr. Ropert DALe Owen has so far 
recovered his health that he was able 
to lecture, the other day, before the 
Law Scheol at Bloomington, Ind. 





A NEW POEM by Robert Browning, 
is to be published during the coming 
season. 
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[For School Notes and Queries, and Correspondence. Communications.and Contributions to 
this Department will receive prompt attention. ] 
S 
e PROPER METHODS OF RECITATION. partake largely of the characteristics 
fe) [In answer to an enquiry as to of the recitation. If it be superficial 
€ methods of recitation, we quoté from OF mechanical, so will be the effort of 
5 an article in a recent number of Home the,learner at preparation ; but if the 
1e and School, by G. A. Chase.] teacher appears before his class with 
m : moe thought glowing in the face, inter 
The object of recitation seems to ehh gece Asal rh wt 
n e sas manifest in every position and move- 
me to be threefold—to test the pupil’s : eins 
LS : ment of the body, and skill in the use 
knowledge of the lesson assigned; to ; ; 
of question and drill, the pupils will 
arouse and strengthen the mental fac- sn } . 
, ‘ ; be inspired and quickened in mental 
ulties, and to impart valuable instruc- Bis ; 
re P ’ effort. This manner on the teacher’s 
> tion. If weadd to these particulars, ere 
0 APS part indicates a thorough knowledge 
moral discipline, we embrace the 
1g of the subjects taught — systematic, 
whole scope of ordinary school edu- ; hades 2 
; ar, ¢ , for expression, 
- cation: The value of any school de- ee wiper sud ras Seerei en net re: 
pends upon success im securing these ;: Be 
results. On the subject of teaching Arith- 
ar Several agencies combine to consti- metic, the New England School Journal 
le tute a good school. A tasteful and says: “It seems to be a generally con- 
ne convenient building, intelligent and ceded fact that children do not < like : 
conscientious teachers, judiciously-se- arithmetic. Should the opposite be 
lected apparatus and text-books, and_ the case, the parents will state the 
g, enlightened trustees and patrons, are fact asa strange truth, one which can- 
1g indispensable requisites; but the not be understood, but still one which 
school in possession of all these May spare the child a great deal of 





must depend mainly for its value to 
the community upon its daily recita- 
tions. If they be conducted in a 
spirit of dull routine, there is poor 
intellectual progress. In recitation, 
particularly, is it true that “as is the 
teacher, so is the school.” The plain 
duty, then, on his or her part, is 
thorough preparation for it. With- 
out this for every recitation and every 
exercise, comparative failure is the 
result; and failure here is general 
failure. The pupil’s preparation will 


(8) 


hard work and a great many weary 
moments.” 

The writer attributes a good deal of 
fault to the methods of teaching, and 
the teacher herself, and alludes to this 
fact referred to by other writers that 
no one should attempt to teach alge- 
bra who does not understand analyti- 
cal geometry; and it should also be 
said that no one who does not under- 
stand and enjoy algebra should teach 
arithmatic, even to little children. 
Where the teachers are enthusiastic 
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mathematicians, we find, as arule, that 
the children enjoy their lessons; and 
I think it is safe judgment to pass on 
a teacher that, if the majority of the 
pupils whom she has instructed from 
the first lessons dislike mathematics, 
she cannot be a good teacher. ~ 

PHa@se M C (primary teach- 
er).—In the matter of the value to be 
attached to a certificate to teach,which, 
in the nature of a license, all teachers 
are required to have, the following 
remarks from the V. Y. School Journal, 
are worthy of attention. With their 
truth and force, we entirely agree, and 
the suggestion contained in them will 
probably prove of some service to our 
correspondents. 

“ There is no temptation so great to 
the hard-working teacher as to remain 
on the very spot where he has earned 
his certificate. That attests his ability 
to instruct. He has toiled to obtain 
it, and now holds it as a key to a posi- 
tion. His efforts have been not for 
the knowledge, the strength, the en- 
larged views, but for the certificate 
that he is qualified for an instructor. 
There is many a man who looks back 
to a day when he was admitted as a 
member of our noble profession, and 
grounds his fitness wholly upon 
the successful examination he then 


passed.” 








[M. contributes the * following, 
which, tor terseness and good sense, 
take rank with the best of aphorisms. 
Our readers will certainly be glad to 
hear from M. again :| 

We Learn By Doinc.—Not the ex- 


cellent things which a teacher. says to 
her children, but the excellent things 
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which she causes them to do, are the 
measure of her ability and success. 





Mind is like water; it stagnates un- 
less it is kept in motion ; therefore,when 
you explain to children, leave some- 
thing for them to perceive or infer 
during the explanation. 





The power to gain knowledge is 
worth more than all the learning 
which children get in the school. 
That method of education is_ best 
which, while it gives the most knowl- 
edge, gives the most power to gain 
more knowledge. 





“Follow nature in teaching,” is the 
oft-repeated advice given to teachers. 
What does following nature mean? 
What particular class of men has been 
taught by nature, and with what re- 
sults? Savages are sometimes called 
the children of nature. If nature pro- 
duces savages, had we not better avoid 
nature?) Were not Newton and the 
lowest savage alike the products of 
nature? Then nature ought to be 
followed in producing philosophers 
and avoided in producing savages. 
This advice may sound well, but it 
means nothing. 





One who listens to educational di- 
cussions cannot fail to observe how 
little is really settled. Nearly every 
one is overflowing with criticism, 
ready to pull down, while scarcely 
any one is clear as to true educational 
methods and laws. Perhaps it may 
be found in education, as in govern- 
ment, that what is valuable and high- 
ly esteemed at one time or place, at 
another time and place may be justly 
condemned; that no system of educa- 
tion is absolutely best. M. 
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BLockHEAD.— No; we can’t say 
that we do. The use of the terms, 
blockhead, leatherhead, stupid, booby, 
jackass, and other endearing epithets 
of a similar nature in which some 
teachers occasionally indulge, are not 
to be commended asa means of moral 
education. They induce a desire to 
repay in the same coin. However 
averse human nature may be towards 
settling debts in general, there is a 
disposition in everyone to get a re- 
ceipt in full in this kind of account. 

Some one asked a rough sailor 
which church he preferred. “Oh!” 
said Jack, “the Episcopal.” The un- 
expected answer led to the inquiry of 
the reason of his preference. “ Be- 
cause,” he answered, “it is the only 
one which gives a feller a chance to 


jaw back!” Now, this disposition to 


jaw back is only developed and in- 


creased by frequent exercise. Pupils, 
whom teachers thus affectionately 
single out, restrained by the discipline 
of the school from manifesting their 
affection for their teacher in terms 
equally loving, content themselves by 
distributing them lavishly among their 
mates at recess. Sometimes they 
show their affection by producing 
portraits of the objects of their love, 
in which prominent probosces, well- 
developed bustles and sharp-pointed 
tongues play the chief part. In either 
case the influence of the teacher for 
good over that pupil and his mates is 
gone for that day and many a one 
after. Seriously, a pupil is a_ block- 
head or he isn’t. If he is, think how 
many snubs, slights, woundings of the 
spirit he must receive in his journey 
through life! Can a conscientious 
teacher cloud his school-life by dis- 
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paraging references to his mental in- 
feriority ? With equal propriety might 
she seize upon some bodily peculiar- 
ity, and call him squint-eyed, yellow- 
head, pug-nosed or sculpin-mouthed. 
Such teachers are surface teachers. 
They stop not to inquire into the 
cause of the dullness, but assume that 
it is intentional, and fling around their 
epithets in proportion to the aggra- 
vation. In after life, when the bright, 
smart, impudent boys of the class have 
“ oone up like a rocket and come down 
like the stick ’—failures—old slow- 
and-sure will be found advancing at a 
speed that quite takes away the breath 
of his former associates and with a 
momentum that bears all before it. 
Be kind to the dull boy. 





INTERFERING WITH NAtTuRE.—AI] 
children love play. Few love the 
school ; at least few love it for its own 
sake. Many love to go to school be- 
cause they meet their companions 
and enjoy their society. Few love 
the studies and the exercises of the 
school. Why this difference ?—why 
do all young persons love play ? Why 
do they love to run and jump and 
climb, and thus fatigue their bodies, 
when they might be reposing in the 
shade, or seated cosily by the fireside ? 

Because play is natural to them. 
Nature has made the voluntary ex- 
ercise of the muscles pleasant. Ex- 
ercise is a source of pleasure and a 
condition of growth. If it had not 
been made a source of pleasure, the 


‘condition of growth would not be 


met. If exercise were left to the 
reason or conscience of the child, or 
even to the reason and authority of 
the parent, it would seldom be taken 














at the proper time or in a proper 
manner. The condition of growth 
would be neglected. The body would 


not be developed. As nature did not - 


leave the taking of food, another con- 
dition of growth, to reason and con- 
science, but implanted the desire for 
food, and added the penalty of hunger, 
so she has rendered the love of ex- 
ercise natural and instinctive to the 
young. The business of the parent is 
to supervise, and, in some measure, 
direct their authority without check- 
ing its spontaneity. 





RopanL_aw.—Three-fourths of the 
punishments in the well-conducted 
primary arise from infractions of the 
moral code. Petty falsehoods, petty 
offences against one’s mates, petty 
offences against property, in the shape 
of disfiguring books and desks, consti- 
tute the majority of misdemeanors for 
which punishments are inflicted. It 
should be no matter of surprise that 
these offences occur; but rather one 
of congratulation that they are not 
more frequent. Teachers expect, and 
are seldom disappointed, to find the 
applicants for admission to primary 
classes deficient ina knowledge of the 
subjects taught. With commendable 
zeal and patience, they present these 
subjects so clearly that the slowest 
intellect comprehends, and none of 
the class fail to make a correct appli- 
cation of the principles taught. 

On the moral side, the teacher as- 
sumes that the pupil is well up on 
Ananias and Sapphira: that Black- 
stone, and not Mrs. Winslow, was his 
solace in his cradle; that Parsons on 
Property has been his nightly diver- 


sion, and as a consequence, at his first . 
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offence, he is hauled up to the princi- 
pal for punishment. “ Young and so 
wicked!”’ she sighs, while the cane 
descends and wipes out the offense. 
Pupils need instruction on these sub- 
jects, and only the persistent sinners 
should be punished.. 

“ But the innate consciousness. of 
the child should teach him.” My dear 
Miss Rodanlaw, the innate conscious- 
ness of the Fiji Islander, teaches him 
that roast missionary is a palatable 
dish, while the missionary evolves 
from his inner consciousness a detesta- 
tion of the same. The Spartan youth 
regarded the act of stealing noble; 
the detection ignoble. The African 
who cuts his steak from the living 
animal suffers no thought of cruelty to 
animals to disturb his slumbers ; while 
one of your descendants could not 
sleep if he tied a tin-kettle toa yellow 
dog’s tail. Innate consciousness is 
largely a matter of education. 





DisciPLINE.—You complain that 
your principal does not uphold you, 
and, in proof of your assertion, say 
that he does not punish, corporally, 
every boy you send to him for that 
purpose. We think you fail to make 
out your case. The object of punish- 
ment is, or should be, reformation. 
With some teachers, we regret to say, 
it seems to be revenge. A boy is 
troublesome, and the teacher, out of 
patience, says, orally or mentally, that 
she will have him whipped. Thereat- 
ter,on his first offence, he is sent out 
for that purpose. He returns unwhip- 
ped. Thisistoo much for her already- 
ruffled temper; and, without knowing 
the circumstances attendant upon his 
return, declares that she is not upheld 
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in her efforts to maintain order. Many 
serious troubles in school have started 
from this slight foundation. The 
principal will have a good reason for 
his action in the matter. Go to him 
and talk the matter over; it will do 
you good and make you wiser. 
Punctuatity,—“Can I prevent 
tardiness in my department?” Yes! 
In various ways. A common method 
is to thrash, without exception, every 
one who is late. Those whose physi- 
cal constitutions make them dread 
pain will run, crying along the street 
for fear that they are late, and by 
starting at seven o’clock, bein season. 
This constitutes the majority. The 
tough ones, finding themselves late, 
will play truant, well knowing that 
the whipping for that offence is no 
harder. The necessarily late ones 
will return home and come in the 
afternoon with an excuse for absence, 
forged or genuine. In either case, 
there are no late pupils, of which fact 
don’t fail to inform every visitor you 
have. Nineteen-twentieths of them 
will set you down as a smart teacher. 
The other vulgar fraction is so small 
that its opinion doesn’t count. 
SyntTsx,—You can see no use in 
parsing? We admire your honesty, 
but are surprised at your lack of 
worldly wisdom. If you hope to live 
long in this present educational world, 
keep such heretical sentiments to your- 
self. But if you must utter them, we 
advise you to read “ Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs,” illustrated with three hun- 
dred wood cuts, that you may have 
abundant food for thought when re- 
posing .in the Pedagogues’ Snug Har- 


bor, 'vulgarly called the Poor House, 
for to that haven all educational 
heretics eventually arrive. Think of 
the time consumed every week in 
“parsing ” in your own school; mul- 
tiply it by all the other schools within 
your knowledge, and what an aggre 
gation of “parsing!” Certainly some 
good must+»come from such effort. 
We know children who can say all 
the rules without a skip, “ parse” with 
the rapidity of a sewing-machine, 
when the operator has an_ hour's 
work to do and expects her young 
man in fifteen minutes. Conjunctions, 
adverbs, regular - active - intransitive- 
neuter-verbs rush past with the rapid- 
ity of the lightning express train, the 
pupils getting as much of an idea of 
the thought contained in the sentence 
as you could of the moral characters of 
the passengers of such a train while it 
is passing. 

To be sure, these pupils have stud- 
ied grammar six years, and have 
“ parsed,” we presume, daily; still 
they constantly say, “ain't,” “hain’t 
got nothing.” “he done them sums,” 
“set down,” “he laid abed,” and a 
hundred other abominations. But 
this is no fault of the “parsing.” On 
enquiry, you will be told that they 
hear these expressions out of school, 
from their mates and parents—in fact, 
inherit them. But their pareuts were 
brought up on “parsing.” In truth, 
you can breed a bull-pup’s nose into 
an elephant about as soon as you can 
train pupils to speak English correct- 
ly by “ parsing.” 





RECEPTION.—We sympathize heart- 
ily with those gentlemen who are ex- 
pected “to make a few remarks.” 
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We admit that they are restricted in 
subjects for their observations. The 
excellence ot the school, the devoted- 
ness of its teachers, the intelligence of 
its pupils, must all be duly noted; 
and, since the only schools that ever 
give receptions, have these peculiari- 
ties, it follows that a sameness in the 
remarks upon such occasions is inev- 
itable. But the motive that prompts 
them isa good one—the encourage- 
ment of the teachers and pupils. We 
trust you will bear this in mind when 
inclined to criticism. 


“An ACADEMICIAN” writes to the 
JOURNAL to enquire what rule pre- 
vails in schools as to punctuation. 

The rule ot thumb—we should say, 
in many cases. Punctuation is a diffi- 
cult thing to manage, however, and 
must depend on the judgment, 
common sense and experience of the 
teacher, who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, should be good enough au- 
thority for the class. 





MenTaL ArRITHMETIC.—We think 
your point well taken. The language 
used in many classes is, as you state 
it: “Since one apple costs five cents, 
four apples wz// cost, etc. We think 
the word wi/7 should be omitted. 
We should be glad to receive your 
criticisms on any other analysis. 


EXPERIENCE.—This is our advice. 
If you are in doubt, do not attribute 
wrong motives to your principal or 
any one else in the matter; you are 
possibly better able than any one else 
to see that the proposed change can- 
not benefit the principal, other than to 
strengthen him in his work, in dis- 
tributing his assistance according to 
the rules, and for the best interest of 
the school, for the good management of 
which he mainly is held responsible. 
There are many teachers, like certain 
men, who carry imaginary chips on 
their shoulders, into their every-day 
life. They never succeed. Do not 
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place yourself among this impractica- 
ble class of individuals. 


PRINCIPAL.—We agree with you 
that no grammar school is equip- 
ped for work which does not con- 
tain, in some place easy of access, a 
Quarto Dictionary, a Gazetteer, an 
Encyclopedia, and a Reference Atlas. 
In every wide-awake school a dozen 
questions will arise in the course of 
the day which can only be decided by 
reference to one or more of these 
books. The time to make the refer- 
ence is when the questions arise. If 
the decision be put off until the 
teacher or some pupil can hunt the 
matter up at home, the fact communi- 
cated falls upon inattentive ears. 
Fresh coal, when the fire is out, avails 
but little. 





AcapemMic Curass.— The question 
you refer to occurs in Canto II of 
Lucille, by “ Owen Meredith”—R. E.,, 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


“ O hour of all*hours, the most bless’d upon 
earth, : 
Blessed hour of our dinners ! 
The land of his birth ; 
The face of his first love ; the bills that he owes : 
The twaddle of friends and the venom of foes : 
The sermon he heard when to church he last 
went; 
The money he borrowed, the money he spent ; 
All of these things a man, I believe, may 
forget, ; 
And not be the worse for forgetting ; but yet 


Never, never—oh, never! —earth’s luckiest 
sinner 

Hath, unpunished, forgotten the hour of 
dinner.” 





In a late number of the JouRNAL oF 
Epucation, “a Political Journalist” 
says, “there is around the average 
mind an encasement of stupidity that 
renders it almost impervious to 
ideas.”” Should that journalist ever 
attain to years of discretion or the 
scales of egotism fall from his eyes, 
he may see that the political journal- 
ist has lost influence because the 
“average mind” is not stupid.. M. 
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ScHoot Boarp AND Society TRANSACTIONS. 


THE BROOKLYN BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of this Board 
was held at their Rooms, Red Hook Lane, 
on Tuesday, October 5th, at four o’clock, the 
following members being present : 


Bennett, 
DeHart Bergen, 
Burger, 
Carroll, 
Clyne, 

Cole, 
Cunningham, 
Flaherty, 
Furey, 

Hall, 

Huntly, 
Marcellus, 
McGrath, 
Prosser, 
Rowe, 
Rhodes, 
Sparrow, 
Shephard, 
Williams, 


Messrs. Ammermann, 
Garret Bergen, 
Burr, 

Campbell, 

Cadley, 

Cocheu, 

Culyer, 

Faron, 

Forman, 

Gates, 

Hurlbut, 

Maujer, 

Murphy, 

O’Brien, 

Richardson, 

Rosman, 

Schwarzwaelder, 

Sprague, 

Thomas, 
Whitlock. 


After the’ reading of the minutes, Mr. 
Garret Bergen, under a question of privilege, 
refuted the statement of a daily paper which 
had attributed to Mr. Bergen remarks reflect- 
ing upon Mr. Bulkley, the Associate Superin- 
tendent. At the close of the explanation, Mr. 
Bergen called upon several of his associates 
who were present at the meeting at which the 
remarks were said to have been made, and 
they confirmed Mr. Bergen in his view of the 
matter. 

The regular order of business was then pro- 
ceeded with. A communication from F. W. 
Noxon, of New York, asking permission to in- 
troduce a new system of writing, was referred 
to an appropriate committee. 

The following resolutions were presented 
and acted upon as noted, in the order of 
presentation. 


By Mr. Hurlbut: 


Resolved,’ That it be referred to the Committee on 


School Houses, with power to repair and relay the flag- 
ging at School No. 1; also to place a new curb and gutter 
on Adams street, in front of said school building. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Rhodes: 


Resolved, That the Committee of School No. 3, and 
the ‘Teachers’ Committee, be authorized to appoint an 
additional teacher, 


Adopted. 
By Dr. Rosman: 


Resolved, That the proceeds from the sale of the lots 
on Willow place, recently sold by the Board, when re- 
ceived by the Board, be placed to the credit of School 
No. 8, to be applied to the proviaing necessary and prop- 
er school accommodations for the residents of said dis- 
trict. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Furey : 

Resolved, That the Teachers’ Committee, and Commit- 
tee of School 7, be empowered to employ two additional 
teachers in the 6th grade primary. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Rowe: 


Resolved, That the Committee of No. g, and the School 
House Committee, be and are hereby directed to have 
two of the rooms in the primary department re-seated 
and eighteen new desks furnished for that purpose. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Ammermann: 


Resolved, That the School House Committee be and 
are hereby authorized to place in the grammar depart- 
ment of No. 12, one set of partition doors, at an expense 
of $350, to be taken from moneys now to the credit of 


said school. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Ammermann: 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee of No. 
12, and the Teachers’ Committee, to appoint an addition- 
al academic class teacher in said school. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Faron: 


Resolved, Vhat the School House Committee be and 
are hereby directed to varnish and put in order the furni- 
ture and hard wood-work in the grammar department in 
No. 13, at an expense not to exceed $50. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Faron: 


Resolved, That the School House Committee be and 
are hereby auchorized and directed to put up six weather 
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doors at School No. 13, at am expense not to ex- 
ceed $100. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Faron: 


Resolved, That the Teachers’ Committee, and Com- 
mittee on School 13, be and are hereby authorized to 
engage an additional teacher for a 6th primary class. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Thomas : 


Resolved, That the Supply Committee be directed to 
furnish a clock for the use of the branch primary of No. 
15, at an expense not to exceed $8. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Thomas : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Music be and are 
hereby authorized to purchase two seven-octave pianos. 
with cover and stool for each, for branch primary No. 15, 
at an expense not to exceed $300 each. 

Mr. Murphy moved to amend, by striking 
out $300 and inserting $275. 

Agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


By Mr. Burr : 


Resolved, That the Committee of No. 16 be authorized 
to have closets constructed in the grammar department 
of said school, at an expense not exceeding $20. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Murphy: fa 

Resolved, That authority be and is hereby granted for 
the appointment of a teacher to take charge of an aca- 
demic class in School No. 17. 

Mr. Rhodes moved, as a substitute, that it 
be referred to the Teachers’ Committee, and 
Committee of No. 17, with power. 

Mr. Rhodes’ substitute was agreed to. 


By Mr. Flaherty : 


Resolved, That the Teachers’ Committee, and the 
Committee of No. 19, be and are hereby authorized to 
appoint an additional teacher for the academic class in 
said school, if, in their judgment, it be deemed necessary. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Cocheu : 


Resolved, That the Committee of No. 19 be authorized 
to secure additional class rooms for that school, at a rent- 
al not to exceed $35 per month. 

Mr. Ammermann moved to amend, by in- 
serting the words, “School House Committee 
and,” between the words “the” and “ Local.” 

Accepted. 

The resolution, as amended and accepted, 


was adopted. 
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By Mr. Bennett : 


Resolved, That the Committee of No. 24, and the 
Teachers’ Committee, be authorized to appoint an addi- 
tional teacher for the primary department of said school. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Culyer: 


Wuereas, The rooms in School-house 26, occupied by 


the janitor and his family, are unfit for a residence, and . 


are needed for school purposes, 

Resolved, That the Committee of said school be and 
they hereby are authorized to hire a residence for said 
janitor in the vicinity, at an expense not to exceed $20 
per month ; that proper heating arrangements be made by 
the Warming and Ventilating Committee, and that prop- 
er sewer connections be made to relieve the sinks and to 
take off surplus water. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Prosser: 
Resolved, That the Teachers’ Committee, and Com- 


mittee of No. 28, be authorized to appoint an additional 
teacher in the primary department of said school. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Hall : 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Teachers’ Commit- 
tee, and Committee of No. 31, to appoint an additional 
teacher in said school. . 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Hall : 


Resolved, That the School House Committee be and 
are hereby authorized to open such bids as may be pre- 
sented to them for flagging the yard and re-laying flag- 
ging at No. 31, it being inexpedient to delay the opening 
of such bids until the November meeting of the Board, in 
consequence of the near approach of Winter, rendering 
the time too short for having the work properly done if 
deiayed, and award the contract to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Campbell : 


Resolved, ‘That the School House Committee be re- 
quested to have repairs made to School-house 35, cost 
not to exceed $250. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Campbell : 


Resolved, That the ‘Teachers’ Committee and the 


Committee of No. 35 be empowered to appoint an addi- 
tional teacher in the 6th grade primary in said school. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Maujer : 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee on 
Supplies to purcnase two clocks for School No. 36, at an 
expense not to exceed $16 for both, 


Adopted. 
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By Mr. Murphy: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee on 
Teachers, and the Committee of No. 1 Primary, to ap- 
point an additional teacher in said school, to take charge 
of a class in the 6th primary grade. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Flaherty: 


Resolved, That the Teachers’ Committee, and the Com- 
mittee of No. 4, be and they are hereby authorized to 
appoint an additional teacher in said school. - 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Forman: 

Resolved, That the Schocl-House Committee be authcr- 
ized to expend a sum not exceeding $100, in dividing, by 
partitions, Primary No. 12. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Forman : 


Resolved, That the Supply Committee be authorized 
to furnish a clock for Primary t2, at an expense not to 


exceed $8. 
Adopted. 


By Mr. Culyer: 


Resolved, That the Supply Committee be directed to 
furnish a clock for the grammar department of Colored 


No. 2, cost not to exceed $8. ; 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Rhodes: 


Resolved, That the Book Committee be empowered to 
place upon the list of text-books ‘* Davies’ University 
Arithmetic,’’ in accordance with the studies of the 
academic course. 

Mr. Faron moved, as an amendment, that it 
be referred to the Book Committee for report. 

Mr. Culyer moved to amend by inserting 
the words, “or others,” immediately after the 
word “ Arithmetic.” ; 

Accepted by Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Garret Bergen moved that the resolution 
be laid on the table. 

Agreed to. 


By Mr. Forman: 

Resolved, That all licenses or certificates not used 
within twelve months from date of the same, shall be 
deemed to have expired, and that a re-examination shall 
be necessary before the party or parties holding the same 
shall be eligible to pesition ; and that, hereafter, no teacher 
shall be appointed, temporarily or permanently, who is 
not, at the time of appointment, in posseesion of a proper 
certificate or‘license from the Superintendent. 


Mr. Garret Bergen moved to amend by in- 
serting the word “hereafter” between the 
words “that” and “ all,” at the beginning of 
the resolution, 
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Referred to the Teachers’ Committee for 
report. 


By Mr. Faron: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Attendance report, 
at the next meeting of this Board, what schools, if any, 
instruct in the same class room, on the same day, two 
different classes of children, and by what authority the 
same is permitted. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Cadley : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Music be authorized 
to appoint a suitable and experienced person to take 
charge of the pianos in the several schools of this city, to 
tune them at such times as may be required, and to make 
all ordinary repairs to the same, from time to time, as 
may be needed, at an expense not to exceed $5 for each 


piano per annum. 
Adopted. 


By Mr. Culyer: 

Resolved,.That the Secretary be directed to notify, by 
mail, the members of the Board of all regular meetings 
of the Standing Committees. ; 

Mr. Cole moved to amend, by adding, “and 
all regular meetings of the Board, five days in 
advance, when practicable.” 

Agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Resolved, That the Secre:ary be directed to notify the 
principals to exercise great care in the distribution of free 
books and slates for the balance of the year 1875, and not 
to furnish such articles free except in cases of extreme 
necessity, and with the consent of a majority of the Lo- 
cal Committee in each case. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Cole moved that the stock of old books 
in the depot, which had become obsolete, be 
furnished free to the pupils in the evening 
schools. 


Agreed to. 

The Teachers’ Committee presented the 
usual report of resignations, promotions and 
appointments, and after the transaction of some 
further business of minor importance, the 
Board adjourned. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the Board took place 
on Friday, the 22d inst., having been called by 
order of the President to take action on the 
death of Mr. Levi Faron, a member of the 
Board. There was a large attendance of mem- 
bers present, and after a number of speeches 
commemorative of the high character of their 
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deceased associate as a man, and of his earnest 
devotion to the cause of education, the Board 
passed appropriate resolutions, and after ar- 
ranging to attend the funeral on Sunday, the 
24th inst., adjourned. 


THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


Among the matters of interest at the meet- 
ing of the New York Board of Education this 
month, was the report of the Joint Committee 
on Teachers and Course of Study, to whom 
was referred the question of re-organizing the 
prevailing system of instruction in music in 
the New York schools. 

The Committee reported in favor of a re- 
organization, and recommended the appoint- 
ment of George F. Bristow as musical director, 
at a salary of $3,000 per annum, with eight 
assistants. 

- This change was opposed by a large number 
of teachers, and some of the ward trustees. 

The matter was laid over. 

An effort to reduce the age at which children 
were eligible to admission to night schools, was 
successfully opposed. 

Reports from the Superintendent, showing 
the state of attendance, etc., at night schools, 
and a report from the Superintendent of Tru- 
ancy were read. The reports show that the 
enrollment at night schools has largely exceed- 
ed the regular attendance, and out of 445 
cases of absenteeism, the Superintendent of 
Truancy reports that 41 were committed to 
Randall’s Island, 12 discharged, 5 escaped, and 
the remainder placed in school. 

An enquiry from the Centennial Commis- 
sion, as to what action the Board would take 
with reference to being represented next year 
at the exhibition, was referred to an appropri- 
ate committee for report. 





THE JERSEY CITY BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. 


The unfortunate difficulties which have dis- 
turbed the harmony of this body, and to some 
extent impaired its usefulness, are still unset- 
tled ; while the probity of the majority of the 
members is unimpeachable, there have been 
enough developments to indicate that there are 
some men in the Board who do not belong 


there. With President Lyon and his associates, 
representing the best elements of society in 
Jersey City, rests the responsibility of ridding 
the Board and the schools of all improper 
persons. 





CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


A revision of the course of study in the 
public schools has been called for, and at the 
regular meeting this month the subject was re- 
ferred to an appropriate committee for a re- 
port. : 





THE LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY. 


The first lecture of the season, under the 
auspices of this Society, will be delivered by 
Mr. E. J. Whipple, the essayist, of Boston, on 
November g, 1875, to be followed by other 
lectures during the Winter, by Dr. Storrs, Dr. 
Prime, and Dr. Wm. R. Alger. 





BROOKLYN MERCANTILE ‘LIBRARY. 


This model institution re-opened this Fall 
with increased faeilities. Upwards of 1,000 
volumes have been added to the library during 
the year. The forthcoming new Biographical 
Catalogue will prove a notable event not only 
in the history of the institution, but as well, 
also, in the literary world, the work of com- 
pilation and preparation having been carried 
forward by Mr. Noyes ina thoroughly method- 
ical and scholarly way. 

As an example of its scope and complete- 
ness, we print the following extract from ad- 
vanced /proof-sheets, from which it may be 
seen that the work is likely to take rank with 
the best works of the kind: 


BEECHER (Lyman, D.D., Amer. divine, 6. 1775, 
d. 1863). 

—Autobiography, correspondence, efc. Ed. by 
C Beecher 2v. 1864-2. 12°...3016.17 

See also New Englander, v. 23, 1864 (by Noah 

Porter) ; Harper’s monthly, v. 30; Tilton (T.) Ly- 
man B, and Roxana Foote [7 47s Sanctum sanc- 
torum, 2544.25] ; and M’Clintock ana Strong’s Cy- 
clop., v. 1. } 

BEETHOVEN (Ludwig van, German musical 
composer, 6. 1770, @. 1827). 

—Letters (1790-1826). Tr. by Lady Wallace. 
Sel ORE Yi sey. Wet reas 3017 O1 

—Graeme(E.) Beethoven. Memoir of. With 
an essay “on the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth.” By F. Hiller. 1870. .3017.28 
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EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 


—Miiller (W.) Fusioso ; or passages from the 
See Oe,  WOSRS aeons 3017.27 
—Schindler (A.) Life of, including correspond- 
ence. Ed. by I. Moscheles. 2v. 1841. 


3017 25 
—Wagner (R.) Beethoven. Tr. by A. R. Par- 
DON PPO icc bials See 3017.29 
—-Arnim (B. von). Beethoven. [/# Favorite authors. 
EO Re rere 2514.14 
—-Alger (W. R y Solitudes, etc., p. 267 72. 1867.2512.07 
—-Barnard (C.) Bach and Beethoven........... 1561.26 
—--Crowest (F.) Great tone-poets. 1874......... 1561.34 
bis (Marg.) Life without and life within. pp. 71- 
Dickie Sewieds ee Sek 5 Sac ood eelbite aE ebee nboies 2525.08 
—-Piancks Oe Seu Pee ae Opt ARs - oe ew per — 
—-Tytler (S.) Musical composers. 1875. ....... 1561.3 


See also Atlantic, v. 1, 1857 (Ais “chilahood ona 

youth) ; Catholic world, v. 19, 1869 (3 art ); Con- 
tem. rev., v. 2, 1866 (Beethoven's Letters, by H.R. 
Haweis); Fortnightly rev., v. 18, 1872 (by Robt. 
Lytton). Adso references in Lippincott’s Dict. of 
biog. v. 1, and Poole’s Index. _ 

BEHAIM (Martin, German navigator, 6. 1436, d. 
1506). 

—-Maccall (W.)- Foreign biographies. v.2. 1873 


3265.21 
BEHMEN (Jacob). Sve BOHME (Jacob). 
BEHN (4/rs. Aphra, ‘Astrea, English dramatist, 
poetess and novelist, b. about Rog, ad. 1689). 


—-Dunham (S. A.) Lives, eZc. eee. 3211.14 
—-Kavanagh (J.) English women n of letters, v. I..3256.19 


BELISARIUS (Roman general, b. 505? d. 565). 


—-Delepierre (O.) Hist. difficulties. 1868........2521.27 
—Marmontel (J. F.) Belisarius....225.87 ; 43 
—-Mornson (G. F.) Belizarius: a fable. Adapted from 

the French of Marmontel. 1857....... ... 3018.12 


—Stanhope (P. H.) 5¢h earl, formerly lord 
Mahon). Life of B. 2d ed. 1848. .3018.14 


See also references in Poole’s Index. 





YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The regular Winter course of lectures pro- 
vided by the Association, will be inaugurated 
by Prof. Edward S. Morse on November 15th, 
to be followed by a second, on the 22d. 

The subject of the first lecture will be, ““ Won- 
ders of Growth in Animals,” and the second 
lecture will be upon “ The Mode of Offence 
and Defence of Animals.” 

Other lectures in order will be delivered 
through the Winter, as follows 

A lecture by Prof. C. A. Young, of Dart- 
mouth College, on “ The Structure of the Sun.” 

Two lectures by Prof. D. G. Eaton, of the 
Packer Institute, on ‘‘ Stars and Star Dust,” 
and “ Time and Space.” 

One lecture by the Rev. William Adams, 
D. D., on “ The Catacombs.” 

Two lectures by Prof. Geo. F. Baker, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on “ Theories of 
Color,” and “ Polarization of Light.” 

Two lectures by Prof. John S. Newberry, of 
Columbia College, on “ What Geology Teaches 
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of Darwinism and Evolution.” 
ture is not announced. 

One lecture by the Rev. S. H. Tyng, Jr. 
D.D., on “ Books and Reading.” 

One lecture by Prof. George W. Plympton, 
of the Polytechnic Institute, on “ The Glaciers 
of Switzerland.” 


The other. lec- 


This course, it will be seen, embraces some 
of the foremost scientists and most accom- 
plished speakers in the country. It will not 
be surpassed anywhere in point of solid merit. 
Indeed, the lectures given under the auspices 
of the Association have long been of a kind 
highly creditable to the institution, as they 
have been a source of pleasure to the cultivated 
people of the city. 

The library of this institution, which is both 
extensive and valuable, offers exceptional fa- 
cilities to the members. Its origin, progress 
and present condition may be set forth in brief 
outline, as follows: 

The institution was founded in November, 
1853, and the nucleus of the present library was 
then secured by the purchase and donation of 
books, numbering in all 327. The average an- 
nual increase for twenty-one succeeding years, 
to date, has been 341 volumes, or nearly one a 
day, and hence the library at present contains 
about 7,500 books. 

Five hundred and twenty-eight of these vol- 
umes are dictionaries, cyclopedias, congres- 
sional documents, biblical, art and general 
works, which are reserved exclusively for ref- 
erence. The remainder+of the books are in 
the circulating library, and comprise works in 

every department of literature, history, biogra- 
phy, travels, science, art, religion and theolo- 
gy, poetry, belle letters and fiction books were 
first circulated in the year 1856. The first cat: 
alogue was issued in 1861, and the present 
catalogue was published in 1872. Since the 
last date additional books have been entered 
in supplementary sheets. For the past three 

years the average daily number of book de- 
liveries has been about 130—or 40,000 per an- 
num. - The books in the several departments 
of literature circulated during this period may 
be estimated as follows: fiction, 60 per cent. ; 
history, travels and biography, 15 per cent. ; 
science, 10 per cent.; religion and theology, 5 
per cent.; poetry and belle letters, 5 per cent. 

To Mr. Marvin, the President, and the Libra- 
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rian, Mr. Emmons, much credit is due for their 
earnest, intelligent and practical management 
of this institution. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The rooms of the society were re-opened 
October tst. A regular meeting was held on 
the 5th inst., at which George E. Ellis, D. D., 
of Boston, read a paper on “The Jesuit and 
the Puritan as Missionaries to the Native 
Tribes of North America.” The heirs of the 
last Rensselaer patroon have just presented to 
the society a picture representing the interior 
of the old Park Theatre, painted in 1822, which 
contains many portraits of prominent New 
Yorkers. 





THE NEW YORK GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


During the course of the next month, this 
Society will hold a very interesting meeting, at 
which it is expected the celebrated German 
traveler will be present and relate some of his 
experiences in Africa. 





THE LENNOX LIBRARY. 


Lovers of literature and art will be gratified 
to learn that this institution, rich in works of 
art and rare books, will be dedicated to public 
use some time during the coming Winter. 





THE ANNUAL SESSION of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Peabody Educational Fund was 
held this month at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York. The Board was well represented, 
but beyond the report of transactions for the 
year read by the agent, Dr. Sear, nothing of 
importance transpired. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 11. 


The distribution of diplomas and certificates 
to the graduating class of last Spring, took 
place at the school in the early part of this 
month. Brief exercises, comprised of singing, 
music, and reading of the class paper and 
poem, rendered the affair, which was in the 
nature of a re-union, very pleasant and enter- 


taining. The diplomas and certificates, ac- 
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companied by appropriate remarks, were de- 
livered by Superintendent Fields and his 
Honor, Mayor Hunter, who was formerly 
Chairman of this school, to the graduates, 
whose names and the grade of diploma, or 
certificate, to which they are entitled are as 
follows : 

Fannie E. Cummings, Addie Thompson, 
and Mary Barrows, B certificates ;| H. Gussie . 
Brooks, Louise Brooks, Florence Burt, Ella 
Doremus, Emily Drummond, Fannie Edsall, 
Maggie Lipman, Mamie Mulredy, Hattie New- 
ton, Bertha Partridge, Bessie Putnam, Julia 
Rowley, Maria Rudd, Katie Rudd, Maggie 
Ruddick, Carrie Smith, and Kittie Titus re- 
ceived C certificates; Agnes Child, Annie 
Crane, Annie Earle, Mattie McPherson, Susie 
Teevan, Annie Wheeler, and Lizzie Tyler re- 
ceived diplomas. 

Of the youths, Wm. A. Wilson, George K. 
Morris, and Fred. A. Waterman received B 
certificates. Ralph F. Swartz, Harry N. Kel- 
logg, and Fred. L. Dolbeare received C certifi- 
cates. James F. Lansing, Charles H. Young, 
George T. Weekes, Carlton M. Prankard, 
George L. Foote, Wilbur L. Ellis, and Fred. 
B. Van Doorn received diplomas. 

Further remarks were made by Messrs. 
Rhodes and Culyer, and by Mr. Cole, Chair- 
man of the school, and a brief charge, full of 
feeling and sentiment, to the class, by the 
Principal, Mr. Lewis, terminated the exercises. 
The record of the result of the last examination 
places the work of No. 11 as leading all the 
other schools of the city, which gives an envi- 
able reputation to No. 11, and properly reflects 
credit upon its principal and associate-teach- 
ers. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 32. 


At a meeting of the teachers of this school 
held on the 22d inst., the following resolutions 
in reference to the death of the late Mr. Faron, 
formerly chairman of the school, were adopted : 


Wuereas, It has pleased an All-Wise Providence to 
remove from our midst and the sphere of his usefulness 
our friend and honored Chairman, Levi B. Faron ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Faron, Public 
School No. 32 has sustained the loss of a devoted officer, 
whose services, extending over a period of more than 
three years, have entitled him to the deep respect of all 
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friends of public education in this city, and especially to 
the gratitude and love of the pupils and instructors of 
this school. 

Resolved, That we are under lasting obligations to him 
for his entire devotion to the interests of our school, his 
courteous and sympathetic bearing in the discharge of 
his duties, and that we have ever found in him an im- 
portant and large-hearted friend and counselor. 

Resolved, That we heartily tender to his afflicted fami- 
ly our respectful, heartfelt sympathy and sorrow, and 
earnestly commend them to His protection and care who 
alone can afford consolation in this sad hour. 


Resolutions of a similar character were 
adopted by teachers of School No. 13, with 


which Mr. Faron was associated as member of 
the Local Committee. 
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PACKER INSTITUTE. 


A Literary Sociable, the first of the season, 
was given by the pupils of this institution, on 
the 22d inst. The entertainment consisted 
of essays and poems, interspersed with vocal 
and instrumental music, and, as is usual on 
such occasions, proved to be a pleasant and 


successful affair. 


WE beg to acknowledge the receipt, from 
time to time, of valuable information on edu- 
cational affairs from the Hon. Jonathan Ten- 
ney, Deputy State Superintendent cf Instruc- 
tion, New York. 
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EXAMPLE. 


If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it ; 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver ; 
Show them how dark sorrow’s stream 
Blends with hope’s bright river. 





How HE Poinrep Out THE JAW-BONE OF 
AN Ass.—Ata Lawrence church, a fortnight 
ago (the American tells the story), a clergyman 
was questioning the children on the notables 
of the Bible—the “ first man,” the “ meekest 
man,” the “‘man who was translated,” the 
“man who sold his birthright,” etc., etc., and 
at last came around to the “‘ strongest man.” 
“What was his name?” he asked. The chil- 
dren replied in loud chorus, ‘“ Samson.” 
““Now, my dear children, what did Samson 
do?” One boy remembered the strongest 
man’s encounter with the lion, and another 
that he “caught hold once and pulled down 
the gallery posts in the church,” and a third 
recalled the circumstances of Samson's slay- 
ing the Philistines. “Yes, my children, he 
slew the Philistines. Now, what was it, my 
dear children, that he slew the Philistines 
with?” A boy, in whose cranium Samson 
had become tangled up with David, sug- 
gested that “he did it with a sling.” An- 
other opinion was that Samson “ went for 
them with a club.” One of the girls remem- 
bered that the weapon the strong man 
wielded was the “ jaw-bone of an ass.’ 
“What, my children, is the jaw-bone of an 
ass? What sort of a weapon would it be?” 
There was evidently a doubt among the 
children whether they had ever seen anything 
of the particular kind mentioned. The 
speaker did not wait long for answers, but 
proceeded promptly to elucidate. “ The jaw- 
bone of an ass is quite a long and strong 
bone. You probably, none of you, ever saw 
one, but a powerful man could do great exe- 
cution with it,” and, then, to make the pic- 
ture yet more vivid, the reverend expounder 





put up his hand, indicating the outline of the 
lower part of his face, and added, “ This, my 
children, is the jaw-bone of an ass !”” 





Gossip.—There is one social dishonor about. 
which no one thinks, or worth while to say 
much in reprobation, but which does more 
harm than any other known to us—we mean 
the dishonor of repeating conversations, 
opinions, circumstances, not made under 
promise of secrecy, but which a high sense of 
honor would treat as confidential, if haply a 
high sense of honor were the rule. It is odd 
that one of the best things a boy learns at 
school is to eschew tale-bearing and keep faith 
with his companions, while one of the most 
common practices of society is to betray the 
trust contained in talk and repeat to all what 
has been told in implied confidence to one. 
This habit of repeating what we hear isas fatal 
to the best intercourse of minds as to the finer 
feelings of integrity. 





—In the following lines, the word “that” 
is used to exemplify its various significations : 


Now ¢hat is a word which may often be joined, 

For that that may be doubled is clear to the 
mind ; 

And that that that is right is as plain to the 
view 

As that that that that we use is rightly used 
too ; 

And that that that that that line has, is right— 

In accordance with grammar, is plain in our 
sight. 





—The advantage of having a dress reformer 
for a wife: Time, midnight; scene, a bed- 
chamber ; two pairs of trousers hanging over a 
chair; enter -bloody-minded burglar; sees 
trousers; “A-ha! curses on ’em! one man I 
would carve, two I will not face!” Exit bur- 
glarin alarm. Burglar deceived; only one 
man in bed ; other trousers belong to the wife. 





—Nothing is so discouraging to a young 
lawyer just as he waxes eloquent about angel’s 
tears, weeping willows and tombstones, as to 
be interrupted by the cold-blooded justice with 
“ You're off your nest, bub; this is a case of 
hog-stealing.” 








VARIETY. 


A SELFISH WISH. 
BY A DUTCHMAN. 

I wish from my heart that the rocks round- 
about 

Would to sausayes turn, and the trees to saur- 
kraut, 

And the ocean’s wide bowl would to lager 
bier roll, 

_And I was an earthquake, I’d swallow the 
whole. 





Dicniry.—A sound philosopher once said : 
“He that thinks any innocent pastime foolish 
has either to grow wiser or is past the ability to 
do so;” and we have always counted it an im- 
pudent fiction that playfulness is inconsistent 
with greatness. Many men and women have 
died of dignity. 


FIGURATIVELY SPEAKING. — Inspector of 
schools (to Scripture class)—‘ First boy, re- 
peat the parable of the leaven.”—(First boy 
does so, glibly enough.) Inspector—‘“ Very 
good. Now, what is leaven?” (No answer.) 
Inspector—‘‘ Next boy.” Next boy—‘ Leven, 
sir ?—two strokes on your slate, sir!” 





Fir FoR Wives —“ Are the young ladies of 
the present day fit for wives ?” asked a lecturer 
of his audience. ‘“ They are fit for husbands,” 
responded a feminine voice ; “ but the difficulty 
is that you men are not fit for wives.” The ap- 
plause was great, as was the discomfiture of 
the lecturer. 





—A little girl came into our house one day, 
and some apple-parings lay ona plate on the 
table. After sitting awhile, she said: “ I smell 
apples.” ‘“ Yes,” I replied, ‘‘I guess you 
smell these apple-parings on the plate.” ‘ No, 
no,” said she, ‘‘’taint them I smell; I smell 
whole apples.” 
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—Here is a serious accusation from a 
Somerset parent, against a board-school, as. re- 
ported by Mr. J. T. Elworthy to the Philolog- 
ical Society: ‘“ Dhaiv abin, zur, an ataich 
mei bwoice vur ta spul tae‘uteéz wai a p, 
shoa-ur!” (‘ They have been, sir, and taught 
my boy to spell taties [potatoes] with a p, 
sure !”), 





Hums_e Enoucu.—A couple of neighbors 
became so inimical that they would not speak 
to each other; but one of them, having been 
converted, on seeing his former enemy, held 
out his hand, saying, ‘“‘ How d’ye do, Kemp? 
Iam humble enough to shake hands with a 
dog.” 


Up AnD Down Srairs.—Young mistress 
(at the parlor door)—“ Eliza, what is that bell 
ringing for so violently?” Cook (below)— 
“It’s only me,mum. I want you down in the 
kitching a minute !"—Punch, 





—‘ That clock, stranger,” said a farmer, 
“was the best kind of a clock up to six 
months ago, when my daughter began to have 
beaux, and now the blamed thing is always 
two hours slow.” ' 





SECRETS.—He who betrays another's secret 
because he has quarreled with him, was never 
worthy of the name of friend; a breach of 
kindness will not justify a breach of trust. 





—If young ladies wish to get stout they 
should eat their food slowly. Haste does 
not make waist in such cases. 





—The height of impudence—the length of a 
book agent. 





—Articles that require looking into—Pier- 
glasses. 
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Boox NotIcEs. 





ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. By Sanborn Tenney, A. M., Prof. of Natural History in Williams Col- 
lege. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. : 

This book is intended to give an outline, in an interesting way, of the animal kingdom, and 

to present the elementary facts and principles of zoolegy in a form likely to attract the attention 


and meet the comprehension of the ordinary student. 


Professor Tenney, who is an earnest and intelligent worker in the field of zoological research 


and study, has brought together a large amount of useful information in great variety, bearing 


upon the general subject of zoology. Being designed for an elementary work, he has wisely 


avoided the use of technical terms, except in the case of terms of designation generally ac- 


cepted among scientific writers. This distinction is proper and necessary, as enabling 


the scholar to become familiar with them, as a help in future progressive study in this 
The illustrations are plentiful, carefully drawn and engraved, and amply ex- 


field of science. 
The author freely 


plained, and the letter press is kept in close connection with the illustrations. 
acknowledges his obligations to the works of the best investigators, and the fact that he has 
covered a vast range of study and carefully selected a quantity of material illustrative of the 
subject under discussion, while at thé same time divesting it of much of the abstruse matter 
purely scientific, indicates that he has done well. The book will be found to be a useful one in 
schools and for the general reader as well. 

A CHART OF GENERAL LITERATURE. By E. J. Trimble, Instructor in Literature in Swarthmore 

College. J. M. Stoddart & Co., publishers. 

As a ready reference book for .information concerning the prominent biograpical incidents 
of the leading literary men of any age, for ordinary use of schools, colleges and general reader, 
this work surpasses, for convenience and simplicity, any of the ordinary works of the kind now 
in use. Its appearance gives little idea of its comprehensiveness, while a careful examination 
discloses an excellent method and facility for grasping the salient points of an enquiry on the 
instant. Its plan and arrangement may be readily understood after a moment’s explanation by 
a child of ten years of age. The classification by countries, and the periods of time in which 
prominent writers, philosophers, etc., fleurished, have been arranged with such care as to make 
this an exceptionally serviceable book for the purpose contemplated by its author. No teacher, 
student or writer should be without it. 

Wuite’s ProGressivE Art Strupies. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 


& Co. 
These studies are in four series, designed for,elementary work in schools. Each branch of 


the subject is illustrated by suitable designs placed upon separate sheets on which ample direc- 
tions for practice are given. The designs are well drawn, and engraved on good paper, and 
they are carefully put up in neat packages and covered with stout paper envelopes to protect 
them. For ordinary exercise in drawing from the flat, as it has been the custom to teach draw- 
ing in our schools, these are quite as serviceable as the other methods heretofore used. 


J. H. Coates & Co., publishers, Philadelphiz wfnounce the early appearance of the first 
volume of the English translation of “ L’Histoire de la guerre civile en Amerique,” by M. 
LeCompte de Paris. 

This volume will be 8vo, with maps and plans and covers—the first two volumes of the 
French work. This translation is by authority of the author, who, it will be remembered, served 
himself during the late war on the staff of Gen. McClellan, and will, no doubt, prove a valuable 
addition to the works of this character. 

The author, through his high social position as grandson of the late Louis Phillipe, has en- 
joyed exceptional facilities in consulting records in Washington, in addition to which he has 
personally received valuable information from the prominent generals of the war on both sides, 
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SociAL SCIENCE AND NATIONAL Economy. By Robert Ellis Thompson. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. 

The vigor, skill and familiarity of the author with his subject is stamped upon every page 
of this interesting work, and while we cannot undertake an exhaustive review ot its contents, we 
are quite sure that it will challenge the attention and respect of our prominent public and busi- 
ness leaders. From Adam Smith to Mill and Carey the field of discussion for the political econ- 
omist has broadened, and in these days of intellectual and business antagonisms and competi- 
tions there are always likely to be two sides to this as to other questions. To a greater extent 
than in other countries, conflicting views on the subject of trade and public policies are likely 
to prevail in America, and able minds will combat earnestly and honestly for their theories and 
experiences. 

The questions presented in this work are of peculiar moment to and affect many interests 
and communities, and any theughtful presentation of the subject by a scholarly mind is entitled 
to and will receive appreciative attention. On the general subject of social science and politi- 
cal economy, aside from the personal views, the book contains a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion, compiled evidently with care and labor from the best sources, and this fact alone adds 
value to and commends the book to public attention. 


THE SonG TABLET. By Irving Emerson. Hartford: Brown & Gross. 


This is a neatly-bound singing book of the usual form. We believe, and the author has 
evidently recognized the fact also, that the value of a song book for school children, like a good 
reading book, depends largely upon the character and variety of selections which go to make 
up itscontents. The author has wisely omitted to waste space and effort in prefacing his book 
with a dissertation on music, and in endeavoring to condense a system of instruction. While 
the compilation contains old and favorite songs, without which no book would hardly be com- 
plete, it also includes new material, some of it original, and among this there are a number of 
songs, trios and sacred pieces, which have been prepared with taste and care. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VOICE, Pittsburgh, Pa., is a neatly-printed, large-typed ssienaadlibet pages 
—and makes its first appearance in its Dersiver' issue. 

The “Voice” is published under the auspices of the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Teachers’ 
Institutes, with an advisory committee composed in part of school officials, so that it will 
doubtless prove a desirable medium for all information concerning the schools of the 
neighborhood and the cause of education generally. 

Its editors are Messrs. A. Burt, A. M., and C. C, Cochran. 


WE have received HARPER’s, SCRIBNER’S, the GALAXY, and the St. NICHOLAS magazines, 
all containing a great deal of entertaining and useful reading matter for the general reader—the 
Sr. NICHOLAS being exceptionally attractive for the young reader this month. 


THE SANITARIAN, for November, contains articles on Preventible Sickness, on Ventilation 
for Health, and the Value of Health to a City—the latter by Professor Pettenkofer, of Munich. 
This journal has absorbed the Medico-Legal Fournal, of New York, and promises its readers 
a yet larger supply of practical information on matters of health, etc. 


WE have received a circular from Dr. Winchell, of the Syracuse University, announcing 
the inauguration of a School of Geology in connection with that College. There will be three 
courses of study—an elementary or under-graduate course, an advanced study or post-graduate 
course, and a paleontological course—in all which it is intended to pursue the subject with 
special care. Students desiring to fit themselves specially in this important course of science, 
may address Professor Winchell, care of Syracuse University, for further information. 


An ILLUSTRATED MANUAL, for the use of the terrestrial and celestial globes, by Joseph 
Schedler, and published by E. Steiger, of New York, will be found to be a very complete and 
convenient manual for the use of the teacher. 

(10) 
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INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


————— ees 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


PREPARED BY 


PROF. WALTER SMITH, 


GENERAL SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, AND STATE DIRECTORY OF 
ART EDUCATION FOR MASSACHUSETTS, 


And adopted for use in the leading Cities of the country. 


CITIES WHERE PROF. SMITH’S COURSE OF INDUSTRIAL DRAW- 
ING HAS BEEN INTRODUCED. 





The following leading cities of the country have made the study of Industrial Drawing a 
regular feature of study in their public schools, and have adopted Prof. Walter Smith’s course 
of instruction for exclusive use :— 

Boston. Springfield. Chicago. 
Providence, R. I. Concord, N. H. Detroit, Mich. 
Lowell. Augusta, Me. Milwaukee. 
Lawrence. Lewiston, Me. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newton. Natick. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Taunton. Gloucester. F St. Louis, Mo. 
Somerville. Pittsfield. San Francisco, Cal. 
Worcester. Haverhill. Washington, D. C. 
Cambridge. Syracuse. Newport, R. IL. 
Waltham. Rochester. Auburn, N. Y. 
Dedham. Pittsburg, Penn. Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fall River. Alleghany, Penn. Lewiston, Me. 
New Bedford. Columbus, Ohio. 

Fitchburg. Toledo, 

The course has also been placed on the list of text-books adopted for use in the public 
schools in New York city, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. 

This course has been adopted among more than five millions of people. 


—— SOOO —™ 


PARTIES WHO COMMEND PROF.SMITH’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This course of Instruction is warmly commended by the following well-known educators, 
each of whom is a¢quainted with the practical working of the course in public schools : 


Hon. ANDREW D. Wuitet, President of Cornell University. 

Joun D. Puiierick, LL. D., Late Supt. of Public Schools, Boston. 
CHARLES C. PERKINS, Chairman of the Committee on Drawing, Boston Public Schools. 
Wir T. Harris, 4 ip. of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. L. Picxarp, Supt. of Public Schools, Chicago, Iii. 

M. B. ANDERSON, LL. D., President of Rochester University. 
WARREN JoHNSON, Supt. of Public Instruction, Maine. 

JaMEs McALLIsTER, Supt. of Public Schools, Miliwcaukee, Wis. 

H. M. Wiuuarp, Supt. of Public Schools, Newton, Mass. 

R. W. Srevenson, Supt. of Public Schools, Columbus, O. 

G. J. Lucky, Supt. of Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EpWARD Smita, Supt. of Public Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. O. Witson, Supt. of Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 

H. F. Harrineton, Supt. of Public Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 
Duane Dory, Late Supt. of Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


For full particulars address 
L. PRANG & CO., Pus.isuers, Boston. 
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ae te PECK’S MANUAL OF ALGEBRA.:- 
Y Dr,-W..G,Peck,of Columbia College. Bringing the methods of Bourdon within the range of the 
Academic Course, - This author's higher works are now used with approval in the great universities, - 
Yale; Harvard, Cornell, Princeton, ete. His Arithmetics are becoming-standard in the common school. 
This Algebra and a Geometry (in preparation) will complete the course by. acceptably. uniting the 
elementary aud the advanced series, Price. $1.60: : : 


WATSON’S. PRIMARY READER. 


ITERNATIVE to the “Independent First Reader,’—to.afford a choice—either being a sufficient 
preparation for the-regular Second Reader of the series. Pronunciation-is indicated by .strictly 
_“Websterian* markings. Boautifutiy illustrated. Price, 25:eents. 


THE TEACHER’S HAND. BOOK. 
BY, Wim. F. Phelps, Principal of Minnesota State Normal Schoo]. - Embracing the Objects,’ History’ 
Organization and Management-of Teachers’ Institutes; followed by Methods of Teaching, in detail, 
for ali the fundamental branches.. Every young teacher, every practical teacher, every experienced, 
teacher even, needs this book. -$1.50, postpaid: 


-POOLER’S TEST SPELLER, 


HE best collection of *“hard-words” yet made: “Phe more 1neommon ones are fully defined; and the 

whole are arranged alphabetically for convenient reference. *The book is designed for Teachers 

Institutes and “Spelling Schoois,” and isprepared <by an experienced and well-known conductor of 
Institutes, Postpaid, 30 cents, Soe * 


SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 
dogg pon by J. D, Bartley. Prinvipal of the Concord (N..H.) High School. A selection-of Speen uate 
Hymns of an unsectarian character, earefully classified and set to-pop#ar and * singable’’ Tunes, 


for opening and closing exercises. The National Anniversary and Parting Hymns form a valuable fea- 
ture. Price, 75 eents. ‘ 


CLARK’S EASY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


PRELIMINARY toall grammars.” For the yéry youngest. children, as a foundation for, the: proper 
use of words, Beautifully illustrated. Designed to makea pastime of study, Price, 35 cents. 


MONTEITH’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


ITA. the *‘ COMPREHENSEVE,”’ completes the new “Independent Course,’* in 2 vols. Teaches by 
Pictures (numerous and elaborate), Maps (exqiisitely colored by a new process—Relief Se es of 
“* Balloon Views,”’ found only in these books). Caarts. (including ** product charts”), Diagrams, Black- 
board: Exercises (* topical reviews *?), Map-Drawing (Allen’s) &c.- It unites locality with some interest- 
ing circumstance ; makes a speciality of commercial geography, with routes of trade and travel ; also, the 
eh og re of races, profasely illustrated. In-all respects & model, and the-gem of primary Books. 

rice, 80 cents. i ; : Sy 


TAVENER-GRAHAM’S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 


$b first presentation in book form: of tlio method of this» very successful teacher. It is based upon. 
the axiom that‘‘ Elocution is the right interpretation of Thought;” hence, * Mental Perception must be 

_ the basis.of all ‘Reasonable Eloeution.’’” Almost all previousy published methods partially.or wholly 
ignore this, and.by # set of merely mechanieal. rules —producé our automatic readérs-and speakers. 


rice, $1.25: ; bs 
Fee COLE’S SELF-REPORTING CLASS BOOK, 


ss ACP EBAGEE G made easy.’*~ 'Phis Register, by .an ingenious system of Tables, which are repéated on 
4 every’ page, enables the teacher -to mark-his pupils’ averages instantly and aecarately, without 
dgery of computation: Price) 50 cents. 


MONTEITH’S MAP-DRAWING MADE EASY. 


T28 tireless author now issues a neat-little bodk of outline’ and instructions, giving’ the “ corners 
_.Of States ”’ in suitable blanks, so that maps ae! be drawn by unskillful hands from any atlas; with 
© Written Exercises, and Comparative Geography. Price; 20 cents. 


A, S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


f11-& 178° WILLIAM ST, 113 & 115 STATE ST., 112 CAMP STREET, 
; NEW. YORK. CHICAGO... “NEW ORLEANS.) 
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SCRIBNER'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


IN USE IN-THE SCEICOLS- OF 


New Yorlsx and IBiroolklyn. 
GUY OT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Graded Series. 


GUYOT’'S ELEMENTARY GROGRAPHY........)..55...5.5.0. i 
GUYQT’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY... :........; Jes $1 50 
GUYOT’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY .::. ......---. 2.00 
GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ......°........:06.8- Che 2 25 


Received the ‘ Highest Honor” at Vienna, and endorsed by all the leading educators of the country, 
together with those of New York, Brooklyn; Newark and Jersey City. 3 


NEW’ BOOK. | : 
GUYOT'’S NEW INTERMEDIATE. GEOGRAPHY 6 iene sens Geen $1.50 


“For classification of cities and summaries of Industrial and Commercial Geography see pages 52,57, 
5, 77, 85,91, 95 and 96,”” : 


SHELDON SNE W. i ADE RS. 
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) S47 
SHELDON'S ILL USTRATED FOURTH READER... ...... os 
SHELDON’ 8 ILLUSTRATED FIFTH READER..»..-: se Site 


SHELDON’S NEW_PHONIC CHARTS: Ten Charts-in Set... 


COOLEY'S PHYSICAL SCIENGE. 
CeOLES RUNS CHD Nag ieale BAI LOSOPHLY “to 


COOLEY’ S ELEM ARY CHEMISTR 


WILLIAM'S $ SOUTHERLAND'S PATENT COPY BOOKS. 


a WILLIAM’S: & SOUTHERLAND’S. PATENT PENMANSHIP, Nos. 1 
to 5. Per dozen, $1.20; with Blotters, ,$1.35, 


Advanced Seriés. 


WILLIAM’S & SOUTHEREAND’S PATENT PENMANSHIP, Nos. 6 
to 8. «Per dozen, $1.80; with Blotters, $2.00, 
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00. 
GUYOT ‘S WALL MAPS. | eee Sai fetes acre taeeheee = 00 $ 
PERCES’ MAGNETIC GLOBES. CONKLIN’S BLACKBOARD RUBBERS, ~ 


Introductory Price List, and Circulars of Any of our Text Books sent free on-application. 


‘SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., Publishers, 
T43 and T45 Broadway, N ew Y ork. | 






















